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Mereorotocy.—It is unnecessary in order to 
call attention to our Meteorological Record, for 
this city, (which however is omitted this week,) 
for us to say more than that itis kept by Wm. 
C. Repriecp, Esq. To the man of science, it 
will commend itself. We should be greatly 
obliged by similar favors from other cities on the 
seaboard. ‘ 

An apology is due to our readers for the long 
omission of the Meteorological Records kept in 
other places. Those for Troy and Mobile have 
not been received as was expected, and those 
for Montrea) and Charleston were delayed in or- 
der to keep them together—the two latter will 
now be brought up, and hereafter given regular- 
ly once a month, together with one furnished by 
P. G. Voorners, Esq., of Avoylle Parish, on 
Red River, Louisiana. 





We some time since announced that Mr 
Williams, Engineer of Cincinnati, proposed pub- 
lishing a practical treatise upon road making. 
We consider the subject of so much importance 
to the community, that we again call the atten- 
tion of our readers to it. Mr. W. proposes to 
illustrate his book with about 100 engravings, 
and deliver it to subscribers at the low price of] 
$3, bound and lettered. Such a work is a great 
desideratum in this country ; of Mr. Williams’ 
fitness for such a task there can be ne doubt. 
With his prospectus he has printed letters from 
some of the most distinguished individuals in 
the United States, including Engineers, Presi- 
dents of turnpikes and railroads, and States- 





men, friends of internal improvements—among 


the latter we find the names of H. Clay and J. 
C. Calhoun,—all agreeing that Mr. W.’s practi- 
cal experience on such subjects render him pe- 
culiarly qualified for such an undertaking. We 
subjoin a portion of his address to the publ-c. 
‘In writing and compiling the proposed wor’, 
it shall be my aim neither to be tediously par- 
ticular, nor obscurely brief; but as the safer, I 
intend to fall into the former rather than the 
latter error. My endeavors shall be to write a 
plain practical treatise, and not to make any un- 
necessary display of science or skill. The 
book most needed is one that might enable any 
person with a tolerable education, by close ap- 
plication, to make a first rate road, or to improve 
in the best manner those already made. Such 
a book, it is hoped, the proposed one may be. 
It will embrace nothing but what is connected 
with the laying out, the construction, the use, 
or the repair of those kinds of roads upon 
which every one may be his own carrier, or 
travel in the way his fancy or circumstances 
may point out to him. Nevertheless it is -pre- 
sumed, that the Canal and Railroad maker 
may be interested, if not instructed by a peru- 
sal of it. 
The matter in the work will be treated in 
something like the following order :—Introduc- 
tion, Road Companies, Charter, By-Laws, En- 
“race Mapping, Superintendants, Directors, 
ettings, Contracts, Masonry, Bridging, Gra- 
duation, M’Adamizing, Repairs, Tolls, Artificial 
roads generally, Substitutes for stone in the 
construction of artificial roads, Common Roads, 
Street pavements, Wharves, Landings, Ferries, 
Viaducts, Yards, Walks, Vehicles, &c. &c. 
Believing that no man of observation is so ig- 
norant that he cannot teach, nor so wise that 
he may not learn, a request is made to all who 
can communicate any useful matter, on any of| 
the above subjects, to do so; but at the same 
time, the necessity of their paying the expense 
of sending their communieations will appear to 
them, and be cheerfully borne by those who 
have the prosperity of the country at heart.” 





We understand that the Loan to the Paterson and 
Hudson River Railroad Company has been taken 
by a company of gentlemen at a premium of 2 1:2 per 
cent. t 

We aye also informed that several offers were 
made at a higher premium, but on conditions not em- 
braced in the proposals, and that the committee did 
not therefore feel authorized to accept them. 


2. ke 





New-York, Boston anD Provipunce Ratrt- 


and Providence Railroad Company were closed 


roap.—The books of the New-York, Boston/ 





in this city on Wednesday evening. The stock 
apportioned, by the charter, to this state, was 





all subscribed for, a fact sufficiently indieative or 


the confidence felt in, and the value of the 
enterprize.—[Providence D. Journal.] 





Canats anD Rartroaps.—The Legislature of 
Kentucky, at its late session, passed an Act 
making it Felony, punishable by confinement in 
the Penitentiary, for any free person, and 
death to any slave, convicted of malieiously in- 
juring or a ag , the Louisville and Port- 
and Canal. The Legislature of Virginia, at 
its present session, has enacted a similar Lew, 
in relation to the Petersburg and Roanoke 
Railroad. 


We have had another proof of the promptness 
with which the obstruction caused by a dee 
fall or drifting of snow is removed on the B 
timore and Ohio Railroad. The snow which 
fell on Friday last was blown on the Railroad, 
in drifts, in many instances from two to three 
feet deep, during that night and the next morn- 
ing—yet it was so promptly cleared off the 
whole distance of sixty miles between Balti- 
more and Frederick, that not a single trip of the 
cars was omitted; and the passenger cars on 
Saturday were only detained about six hours 
beyond the usual time. This has been at all 
times the case since the first opening of the road 
for travel, and furnishes most ifying evi- 
dence of the energy with which Raps as of 


the company is prosecuted.—[ Baltimore Repub- 
lican. | 








To the Editor of the American Railroad Journal. 

CarsonpaLce Raitroap.—Perhaps you may 
think the following brief description of the Car- 
bondale Railroad will be interesting to the read- 
ers of your Journal. If so, it is submitted for 
publication. 

This railroad extends from the head of the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal at Honesdale, Pa.,. 
to the coal mining belonging to the Delaware and. 
Hudson Canal Company at Carbondale. It wag. 


on the projected Delaware ‘and Hudson Canal, 
dated January 7th, 1824. No surveys were 
made at that time, and nothing definite was done: 
until the autumn of 1826, when the Directors of 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company in- 
structed Benjamin Wright, Esq., (a that time 
Chief Engineer of the company,) to report to 
them a plan for the railroad, with an estimate of 
expense. Surveys were made to determine the 
cate the line’ The ascent from Carbondale o 
the summit was found to be about 850 feet in a 





fraction over four miles, and the descent from 


hinted at in the report of Jobn S. Sullivan, Esq.) ; 


elevation to be overcome, but not sufficient to lo-,’ 
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adopted on the inclined planes of the Mohawk 








the autumn above feferred to. This report wai 
general in its character, and did\fot go into any 
particulars in relation to machinery to facilitate 
transportation over the elevation. — 

~ On the 4th of April, 1827, the undersigned was 
instructed. by the board of managers of the De- 
’ Jaware and Hudson Canal Company to make a 
location of the railroad, and to. submit a report 
of such plan as he showld recommend, with an 
estimate of the cost of the same. In conse- 
quence of the irregularity of the country, and the 
dense forest that covered it, the greatest part of 
the season was occupied in surveys, before a lo- 
cation could be settled. -On 22d October, a re- 
port, in obedience to the instructions above men- 
tioned, was submitted to the board of managers, 
embracing a plan.and an estimate of the cost of] 
construction. The plan was essentially adopted 

by the board, and on the 25th.November the 
" ‘work was put under contract. 





At a time when there was no experience 
of moment in this country in surmounting 
great elevations by railroads, it will readily be 
conceived that, to rise 850. feet in about three 
miles, (this being the length of road‘ from the 
mines to the summit,) by a method that would 
be safe, regular, and economical in its operations, 


was no easy task. ‘The plan: of machinery inj). 


general use at the time in England, on which to 
wind the ropes that drew up the waggons, was 
the large drums. ‘This was considered in seve- 
ral reports objectionable, and a new plan was 
designed, which was supposed to obviate the ob- 
jections alluded to. ‘This plan substituted a ho- 
rizontal sheeve wheel, on which was worked an 
endless chain.’ It permitted the engine to run 
constantly in the same direction, and the ioaded 
carriage to uniformly occupy the same side of 
the road, thereby avoiding the necessity of chang- 
ing the waggons ai head and foot of the inclined 
plane, as is required by the reciprocating plan. 
‘he machinery worked in all respecis well, ex- 
cept that the chains were not able to bear the 
service. They frequently parted, particularly 
after they had worked about one month. It was 
also found that the chain was very severe on the 
sheeve wheel and friction rollers, After hauling 
over about 10,000 tons of coal, the interruption 
and damage occasioned by the breaking of the 
chain; and the severity with which it wore the 
other parts of the machinery, induced its aban- 
donment. It now became an important question 
to determine in what manner the machinery 
could be most economically altered so as to adapt 
it to the use of ropes. They were not known at 
that time to have been used for ascending planes, 
on any other plan than by winding up on large 
drums. It was decided, however, to adopt a 
plan by which the horizontal sheeve could be 
used, so as to allow the engine and all other ma- 
chinery'to remain as it had been placed fot the 
use of chains..*’This was done by substituting a 
double for a single sheeve wheel; and by the aid 
of an extra sheeve wheel, the rope was made to 
pass twice round, or fill both grooves in the main 
_Sheeve. The object of this arrangement was to 
obtain more hold, to prevent the rope from slip- 
ping, which proved to be completely successful. 
"The ropes work much more kindly on all parts 





of the machinery than chains. This plan of 





and Hudson Railroad. Experience has thus far 
proved it to be aconvenient and economical plan 
for ascending planes, and it is equally efficient for 
descending when there is a large preponderating 
force to regulate. ‘This road has fiv ““seending 
inclined planes between Carbondale aux — he sum- 
mit of the mountain, each worked by a station- 
ary steam engine. . 

After ascending the mountain, the road is 
nearly level 1 1-2 miles, the descent being one in 
1500, which was given to favor the motion of the 
loaded waggons to the head of the first descend- 
ing plane. The descent of the mountain in the 
direction of the line of road was very rapid. for 
the first mile and a half, being near 500 feet.— 
This was divided into two inclined planes, (with a 
small declivity from the foot of the first to the head 
of the second,) the first having a descent of $53 
feet, and a horizontal line of 4,260 teet; the se- 
cond has a descent of 127 feet, and a horizontal 
line of 1,524 feet. The great bulk of the freight 
contemplated was coal, by which the loaded wag- 
gons would descend these planes, and the empty 
ones ascend. It was an object of great impor- 
tance to provide some plan of easy management 
and regulation, to control the great preponderat- 
ing power of the loaded waggons in descending 
the planes. 


The following extracts from the report of the 
undersigned, above alluded to, will give an idea 
of the method adopted : 


‘The usual, and I believe the only method that 
has been adopted to effect this object, is the ap- 
plication of friction by means of the. brake. ‘This 
is convenient when the preponderance is small, 
but when as great as will be required for our pur- 
poses, I consider it very imperfect, and liable to 
the following objections: In the first place, the 
application of so much friction as will produce 
the required resistance will rapidly cut and wear 
away any material that ‘may be used, and con- 
sequently require frequent repairs. In the se- 
cond place, it will require constant attendance 
from the time carriages commence their descent 
until they reach the foot of the plane; and any 
neglect of the attendant, or accident, that may 
prevent the proper application of the brake, will 
be likely to produce disastrous consequences.— 
Reducing the number of carriages will lessen the 
difficulty, but, as before observed, will produce 
delay, and increase the expense of the opera- 
tion.’ 


| 


‘In view of the objections to the plan in use, 
i have invented a pneumatic convoy, which will 
effectually answer our purpose. ‘To obtain a sa- 
tisfactory test of the principle, I had an appara- 
tus constructed, by which I made 76 experiments 
on the resistance of atmospheric air, with sails 
of different area, and moving at different veloci- 
ties. The results gave a greater resistance than 
the experiments made by Rouse, or those by 
Borda: but their experiments were comparatively 
on very small surfaces, and Borda says, by in- 
creasing the area, he found the resistance to in- 
crease in a greater ratio; which was also proved 
by my experiments. The largest sails I used 
had each an area of 21 square feet, and I consi- 
der the different results accounted for on this 
principle.” 

“With a velocity of 40 feet per second, the 
resistance on a sail containing an area of 40 
square feet, will be 6 Ib. per foot. Now, to pro- 
vide for a resistance equal to the preponderating 
power, will require 2239+6=373.16 square feet 
of sail. . I propose to divide this into eight sails, 
to be attached to two vertical shafts; the motion 
to be communicated by a spur wheel on the shaft 











sl|1880, and with some impfoverment has been||quired for the convoy.” 


ubmitted a report during} 






“ By this method, when the carri to 
descend the pions, the machinery bing ortechet 
to the engine will be put in tion, 


and produce the requisite velocity for the sails to 
equilibriate thei: preponderance; and as the ad- 
justment, js permanent, no. attention will be re- 
quired but to fasten and unfasten the ’ 
and check them on their arrival at the fout of the 
plane. The machinery will be very simple, and 
may be constructed with such stre: as to 
leave scarcely any hazard of accident by de- 
rangement, and it will hardly be exposed by any 
from inattention.” 


The machinery was put up on the plan des- 
cribed in the preceding extracts, and it is difficult 
to conceive how the descent of heavy trains of 
waggons could be better controlled. 

rom the foot of the second descending (or 
self-acting engine) plane commences a descend- 
ing road. quirally inclined. 1 in 120 for near six 
miles. The loaded waggons, in trains of from 
20 to $0, descend this section by their own gra- 
vity, being kept in proper control by the friction 
brakes attached to them, which are managed by 
from two to four.men, according to the number 
of waggons in the train. There are several 
small waggons attached to the train, on which 
the horses ride down with the loaded w: ns to 
draw up the empty ones. This method of trans- 
porting the horses has proved very advantageous 
in economising the expense. Experience has 
shown that the best declivity for a descending — 
trade, when animal power is used, is that on 
which the loaded carriages will just descend with 
proper velocity, by their own gravity. The ex- 
tra power required to return the empty waggons 
being more than compensated by the advanta 
the animal obtains in riding down» with 
load. 

At the termination of the section above men- 
tioned commences the third descending plane, 
which is supplied with the same kind of machi- 
nery as that in the two planes first descending 
from the summit of the mountain. From‘ this 
plane the road descends at 1 in 200 a distance of 
near four.miles to the head of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal at Honesdale, when it terminates 
at an elevation of about 16 feet above its level. 
This elevation admits of a convenient arrange- 
ment. for slide docks, by which the coal is dis- 
charged from the waggons on an inclined plat- 
form, down which it is moved with great facility 
into boats that lay alongside. 

The construction of the read was for the great- 
est part through a dense forest, and over a coun- 
try of great irregularity. It was considered ad- 
visable to construct the road in as cheap a 
manner as practicable, and leave to future expe- 
rience and more enlarged means the construction 
of a more substantial and permanent work. In 
accordance with this view, the ridges that fell in 
the line, and were elevated above the grade of 
the road, were excavated; but the valleys, in- 
stead of being filled by permanent embankments 
of earth, were crossed by bridgework of different 
kinds, according to the height of the work.— — 
Where the height did not exceed three or four 
feet, posts were set in the ground to support the 
road; where the elevation was higher, framed 
tressles were put up, standing on blocks or pil- 
lars of stone. 

The waggons used on this road weigh empty 
about 22 cwt., and carry 2 1-2 tons of coal, 

In the year 1830, about 42,000 tons of coal 
were carried over the road ;_ in 1831, about 55,000 
tons, and in 1832, about 96,000 tons. The eco- 
nomy of transportation is therefore fully settled; 
and notwithstanding the gress elevation being 
more than an average of 100 feet per mile, by the 
aid of machinery and stationary steam power, it 
is effected for 35 cents per ton over whole 
length of the road, (16 miles,) being less than: 
2 1-2 cents per ton per mile, including the use of 
waggons. This, it must be recollected, is a 
transportation entirely in one direction, and con- 
sequently costs about two fifths more than if the 
loading could be equal in both directions.” It is 








of the engine sheeve, driving a pinion on each of 
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be “the same cost of transp tation 2 
be incurred for the same distance on a level rail- 
* road by animal power, showing the superior eco- 
nomy, in situations where it is available, of me- 
ehanical over animal power. 

On a road subject in its operations to so many 
changes from moving to stationary power, it was 
FA ssages there would be many accidents and 
delays, that would seriously embarrass and’ in- 
crease the expense of transportation. Experi- 
ence has, however, shown this apprehension to 
have been groundless. The men engaged in 
conducting the business of the road soon acquire 
the skill that is necessary, and the work is con- 
ducted with the greatest regularity and certainty. 
Heavy trains of carriages, loaded with the mi: 
neral productions of the valley, ascending with 
celerity and certainty the successive planes, until 
they reach the summit of the mountain, present 
a scene gratifying and interesting to a high de- 

ree. 

This work, in connection with the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal, opens an easy communication 
between the coal in the valley of the Lackawana 
and the Hudson river. The whole work, in 
view of the circumstances of the country at the 
time of construction, was a bold and hardy en- 
terprize, and by many intelligent men was con- 
sidered as entirely chimerical. Its completion 
and subsequent succ2ss has dissipated the ap- 
prehensions of its failure, and placed it among 
the most valuable and important improvements 
of the day. Respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 

Joun B. Jervis, Civil Engineer. 
Albany, 26th February, 1833. 





Report of the Engineer of the Paterson and 
Hudson River Railroad Company. 
e of the Paterson and Hudson River 
a oo Company, January, 1833. } 

To the President and Directors of the Company : 

Gentlemen—In pursuance of the object of 
a recent Resolution of your Board, I have the 
honor to submit to you the following statement 
of the progress which has been made in the 
construction of the Paterson and Hudson River 
Railroad, the amount ef money which has been 
pe ce coat to that purpose, and an estimate 
of the sum required for the completion of the 
Railroad. 

In my first Annual Report to your Board, on 
the Ist of April last, the opportunity was em. 
braced to lay before you a general summary of 
all the operations of the Engineer Department 
of the Company, from its first organization to 
that date ; and, referring to the report alluded 
to, it will be seen—that, while at that time the 
location of the Railroad had beem definitely es- 
tablished from the Company’s.Depot in the 
town of Paterson, to the western base of Wee- 
hawken, or Bergen Ridge, (which stretches 
along between the Hackensack and Hudson 
Rivers,) or to a point two miles distant from 
the then proposed termination of the Railroad 
at Hoboken Ferry—the manner of passing that 
ridge by the several modes suggested, (to wit, in 
the direction of Hoboken, either by means of a 
Tunnel, or Inclined Planes requiring stationa- 
ry power, or in a more southwardly direction, 
so as to intersect the route of the then proposed 
Railroad from Newark to the Hudson,) remain- 
ed undetermined; and the actual construction 
of the road was limited to the graduation and 
masonry on about half that portion which had 
been located—(or to the first eleven sections 
contiguous to Paterson, and extending seven 
miles und three-quarters to the marshes which 
lie between Berry’s and vergen Ridges)—and to 
the formation of an artificial foundation for the 


road-bed across those marshes. 

The expectations which were then entertain- 
ed have very generally been realized ; although 
the graduation could not progress during the 
Ler summer with all the rapidity which was 

esired and anticipated, in consequence of the 
then prevailing pestilence, which in a great 
degree dispersed the force which had been con- 
centrated, and caused for a time the suspension 
of most of our operations. 
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cost ; the graduation of the 10th and 11th sec- 
tions, which extend from the Passaic River to 







pense which would have attended the ##feinp 
to secure the foundations of the piers in the 


















the Hackensack marshes, and inelude the pas: 
sage of Berry’s Ridge, is in rapid one to-|| 
wards completion—as is also. the formation of| 
the: road-bed across those marshes ; the con- 
struction.of the Viaducts over the Passaic and 
Hackensack Rivers is successfully advancing ; 
a satisfactory location has at length been estab- 
lished, and the formation of the road-bed been 
begun on the short remaining portion (1.1 miles) 
by which a junction is to be effected with the 
Railroad now being constructed from Newark 
towards Jersey City. In fine, the progress and 
condition of all parts of the work fully justify 
the expectation, which continues to. be confi- 
dently entertained, that the actual use of your 
road will have been secured during the coming 
autumn, throughout its extent, from Paterson 
to its intersection with the Newark Railroad— 
at which point it will probably be concluded to 
consist best with the interests of your Compa- 
ny, that the Paterson and Hudson River Rail- 
road should unite with that of the New-Jersey 
Railroad and Transportation Company. 

The location of your Road to the western 
base of Bergen Ridge having, however, been 
adapted as well to the alternative which has 
been embraced-—to wit, its prolongation in the 
direction of Jersey City—as to the prewar of 
that ridge in the direction of Hoboken, either 
by a Tunnel, or_ by Inclined Planes, the pro- 
posed junction with the New-Jersey Transpor- 
tation Company in no wise precludes the choice, 
which will be optional at a future day, to avail 
of the more perfect avenue to be afforded by a 
Tunnel, in the event of its construction. 

Meanwhile, it may not be otherwise regarded 
than as highly advantageous to the interests of| 
this Company, that, at but the small expendi- 
ture of $17,000, a junction with the Newark 
Railroad is to be effected, and the passage of 
Bergen Ridge accomplished, agreeably to the 
present plan of the Newark Railroad Company, 
on an inclination presenting but comparativé y| 
slight obstruction ; and on which, as well as 
throughout the Paterson and Hudson River 
Railroad, Locomotive Engines miy be employed 
with such advantage, that throngh their agency 
the entire distance, of say sixteen and a quarter 
miles, between Paterson and the Hudson River, 
may economically, as well as safely, be tra- 
versed, certainly, within the limited period ‘of 
but a single hour. : 

Plan of the Road:—Referring the Board, 

generally, for detailed descriptions of the mode 
of construction originally proposed, which will 
be found embodied under this head in the first 
Annual Report before alluded to, I have the 
satisfaction to state that, in accordance with the 
original plans, which with few exceptions have 
been rigidly adhered to, all parts of the work 
have, so far, been successfully executed. 
The Road bed, which will be uniformly gra- 
duated to a sufficient width for a double rail- 
way, has, as we have before stated, already 
been completed, with the addition of a single 
track of Rails, and occasional passing -places, 
from Paterson to the Passaic River ; and in the 
condition of this portion of the Road, (the foun- 
dations of Railway having been subjected to 
the unusual severity of the past winter,) we 
have ample assurance, not only of the efficacy 
of the system which has been pursued, but of 
the faithful manner in which the contracts have 
been executed. 

The Culverts and Bridges from Paterson to 
the Marshes, as well as the abutments of the 
Passaic Viaduct, have all been built of substan- 
tial masonry ; and the construction of the ex- 
tensive Viaducts over the Passaic and Hacken- 
sack Rivers, and Berry’s Creek, (which alone 
include an aggregate length of 2152 feet,) is 
progressing in all respects eably to the 
plans described in the Annual Report, with the 








quicksands, which it was discovered composed. 
the bed of the river ; but it, perhaps, is hardly... 
necessary to dwell upon this fact,.s'.ce in the... 
alternative resorted to, the objection.to the ori- .. 
ginal plan was to be so readily obviated, with~'" 
out in any wise: impairing the’ efficacy of the 
structure. 
The framing of these Bridges, the Boardis _ 
a prea is agreeably to the plan devised by 
olonel Long, of the U. 8. Topographical.En-._ 
gineers, and denominated in his specification 
of the same, the Jackson Bridge ; and, as was 
stated by me, on its adoption by your Board, I 
continue to regard it, on a comparison with 
other descriptions of wooden bridges, tobe \ 
scarce equalled in its combined qualities of ~ 
strength, simplicity and economy. it, 
The completion of these bridges, before the — 
close of the past year, was not to be effect- — 
ed, in consequence of the interruption which 
ensued in the delivery of materials, during the 
prevalence of the cholera ; but their construction 
is rapidly advancing, and they will certainly 
have been entirely completed by the time the 
road-bed between the Passaic and Hackensack 
Rivers shall have been srodospet: or by the 
coming autumn, by which time, as has been 
stated, all parts of the P. and..H. R. Railroad © 
will have been completed.* ¢ Berry ns 
The peculiar formation o s Ridge, © 
the passage to which, - on the desired: inclina- 
tion, involves a long and deep excavation, has 
presented difficulties which could not well 
have been foreseen. Quicksands of the most 
unfavor:ble character were to be encountered, 
the removal of which has unavoidably en- ~~ 
hanced the cost of re the 10th and © 
1lth sections; but the present condition of > 
this part of the work shows that, although se- 
rious obstacles tended to impede its progress, 
they have in a great degree already sur. 
mounted, and neither the time nor cost.of com. ) <> 
pleting these sections remain longer doubtful. © - 
The mode of construction, as explained to 
the Board on former occasions, for the sup- 
port of the Road-bed across the Hackensack ©» 
marshes, I have the comes to resets od 
is every reason to suppose will prove tobe en- 
tirely effectual. A permanent and stable found- — 
ation for the embankment will have been ses: 
cured by means of the Grillages, consistingof « 
cedar trees, or hemlock plank, and on the ex+ 5 = 
tensive portion throughout which this 
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system. 
was to be resorted to, an artificial support of © 
the Road-bed has thus been obtained. The © 
whole of the embankment between the Hack. — 
ensack river and Bergen Ridge has been com. '* 


leted ; and the remainder, which lies between,» 
Birr ’s Ridge and the Hackensack River, is so 
rapidly progressing, that the completion of ee ee 
art of the road-bed will certainly have been ef 9 
ected at an early period of the ensuingsummer: 

Having thus summarily stated the progress © 
which has been made in the construction of the —- 
Railroad, I now submit the following state.° © 
ment, which has been prepared by Lieuten. © 
ant Whistler, who has co-operated with me in © 
all the duties of your Engineer, and on whom, © > 
assisted by Lieutenant Canfield, has generally 
devolved during the past year the more imme=- © * 
diate direction and superintendence of all the “© * 
operations—exhibiting the amount of money © 
which has been expended, and the ts to 
which it has been appropriated, an esti- 
mate of the sum required to the Pat... ine 
erson and Hudson River to its june. ~ 
tion with the Newark Railroad: 

* Of the most i rtant of these structures, to 
Heckanseck Bridge, the length of which. is, 1700: 
may be further stated, that at this time it has. 
ly completed cwith the except of 
could 














The completion, however, of the road-bed, 


exception of the substitution which it riper 
expedient to make of White Oak Piles, m lie 
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Junction branch, on from Excavation, embankment, 


og aap ge 


It would appear, then, that there may be re- 
ired for the purposes specified, the sum of 


eapital of the company already subscribed and 

oe by the stockholders, in the sum of $111,318 

, a-portion of which should be provided to be 

i le ing the month of March next, when the 
we yre have been supplied will have been 
exhausted; and to meet existing contracts and 

“rage expenditures, arrangements should 
be for the payment of the remainder, by 
instalments during the coming spring and sum- 
mer. 

Negotiations now pending between this com- 
pany and the ~ eal Railroad Company will 
determine the cost to either of the extension of 

the railroad, from the ace: of the mae yeas 
- on. Bergen ridge to Jersey City; and as the 
board ‘will have been apprised of the result thro’ 
~ another medium, an estimate can then be formed 
of the additional sum which must be appropri- 
ated to this object. 

The difference between the total cost of con- 
struction, as deduced from the foregoing state- 
ment, and that anticipated in my original esti- 
mate, as exhibited in the last annual report to 
your board, will be seen to amount (as per the 
accompanying statement, marked A, wherein 

items in each estimate are compared, and 

‘the cause difference, where any exists, explained 

—) to the sum of $41,037 86; but I would re- 

that the difficulties which have been al- 

: ay oe nt occurrence of 

quicksands, in the passage erry’s ridge, alone 
enhanced the cause of graduation, on the 10th 

-and lith sections, $16,561 46; and that, to 

maintain an elevation of the road-bed across the 
secured from inundation, it has been 
ind necessary to increase the quantity of em- 
ment, mee extent which, in itself, hivouree 
an expenditur papas that which it was at first 

‘hoped m ht be adequate, of $18,824 83. 

2 ile, however, as we think will be conceded, 

from the novel and various character of the 
pe an — of its cost must, . the absence 
eriment, be quite conjectural, the present 

‘conditio adition of the work, with wéarehid considera- 

1 Of all the cireumstances attendant on_ its 
t and future , enables us now to pre- 
nt an-estimate, which we have no hesitation in 

wring you is fully adequate to the completion 
railroad ; and its successful execution with- 
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; Single traek of railway, with turn-outs and pass- 
— forebmems ‘ing’ plces, including workmanship and mate- 
* ‘ 


of direction, salaries of officers, office rent and furniture, 


& 
cad 


fon 


considered ¢ i NCe. ; bie wat 
_Theu i mp ed flood of February last occa- . 4 
sioned some damage to the Ohio canal, and the 
dams and feeders.on which it depends for its sup-\) 
nly of water. As the repairs were so ultimate 
lended with additional works considered neces- 








: ‘Expended. spi? Total. 
ee cavesion end evabenkment,, «. <2. ..<s,<0.<. (99,989 49], 500-001$90,439 49 
_ Beetions 1 to 9 inclusive, ex- een skulle nantes shes satin i 6,331 19)......... Hi 6,331, 
Fern the Pete) oP tetra, funng sco cling ll : 
hes . as ii a hs 
being 5.37 miles. | materials and workmanship, Fee eENDAGY 4 |: SQSBD IB: sy 30,635 18 
Excavation and embankment,.............. 0005. 27,267 14) 18,951 49] 46,218 63 
Sections 10 and 11. Mason yoni oo neni nase a RIM BI. .\.00603 2,778 83 
Hackensack :. Timber grillages and cost of laying them as 
» section No 1i, t foundations for t embankment, . “re sanbask 3 oiy oe. eee 24,542 82 
snd “GEE Si SR is SOS Fo EN 21,035 33| 20,378 00] 41,413 33 
PM aaa tbp ESR A. 24 48¥s as acres sei Sa 4,216 15| 8,563 85| 12,780 00 
i neg oni Messi sive coshitina's 16,613 80| 13,246 54] 29,860 34 
Vieducts. I os 6 ce on 5 cthchiind oie «ody a "728 84| 3,450 84| 5,179 68 
MI Soon Noe teres cled nc chs Sorcc cbse screenees 2,500 00} 2,500 00 


tipisab ei Nlks BtRiadh RA} ati 11,724 39] 26,925 95} 38,650 34 
masonry, and single 


= eae heal to the New: track of railway, all expenses being included,...|.......... 17,000 00} 17,000 00 
7 house, car house, and stables,.............)° 8,117 38!.......... 8,117 38 
Town of Paterson. Land fur depot, lot 500 by-300 fect,..............) 5,250 OO... .5..... 5,250 00 
Passenger and burthen, with lumber and iron for 
. construction Of do.,........+:0+e.eeeeeseeress 5,297 83 850 00). 6,147 83 
; : Two locomotive steam engines, to be used in lieu 
Cars and moving power. of horses, and deducting value of horses now on 
RMP oteise aa Pes UR CTAE OWL. Lodges - 8,000 00} 8,000 00 
OS iapwnsiysiow hele guile dinn's 0 dh v0 tee ShUa Toke GOR 50). ee esies:. 1,602 50 


8,395 23} 2,000 00] 10,395 23 


reat n des ols cebp Soap RLU HESS bows ac coes se eget SNOW OS). 33! 65055 2,199 65 
ono SES aie Aa Pala. 2,689-75| 700 O0| 3,389 75 
Salaries of Engi with purchase of instruments, cost of surveys, &c.,....... 12,404 02} 8,000 00} 20,404 02 
Incidental 


5,488 64| 2,000 00| 7,488 64 
228,252 16] 133,066 67| 361,318 83 

















no wise unfavorably, whether it shall be con- 
trasted with that of several works, or viewed 


1,818 88, which exceeds the amount of theljwith reference to the amount of trade which, 


there would seem to be sufficient reason to be- 
lieve, will yield an adequate return on the capital 
invested. Which is respectfully submitted by, 
gentlemen, your ob’t serv’t, 

Wx. Gisss M’Nei1, 
Capt. 'T’. Eng. & Eng. of the Comp’y. 





Report of the Board of Canal Commissioners 
to the Honorable General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio. 


The board of. canal commissioners, in present- 
ing. their present report, have the pleasure of 
stating, that the important works committed to 
their charge by the act of February 4, 1825, “ to 
provide for the internal improvement of the State 
of Ohio by navigable canals,” are now finished, 
with the exception of the lower lock at Ports- 
mouth, the southern termination of the Ohio Ca- 
nal, and the locks by which the Miami Canal is to 
be connected with the Ohio river at Cincinnati. 

The cut stone for the lock at Portsmouth are 
prepared and delivered, and part of the stone for 
the locks at Cincinnati are also prepared. It is 
expected that the whole amount of materials for 
the locks at the latter place will be delivered as 
soon as the proper season. for laying stone shall 
have arrived, or soon after, so that the prosecu- 
tion of the work will not be delayed on that ac- 
count. ~ 3 $ 
As the foundation of the lower locks which are 
to connect the canals with the Ohio, are required 
to be laid five feet below. the surface of the river 
at its lowest stage, the work on these foundations 
can only be prosecuted advantageously at times 
of véry low water. In some seasons, this state 
jof things does not occur. We cannot therefore 
predict with certainty the time when these locks 
will be finished. Should the Ohio subside to its 
lowest stage, or near to that point, and so remain 
for a few weeks, both these locks can be founded 
and completed during the ensuing season. If 
not, 2 further delay must be the necessary result, 
unless great. expense is incurred in contending 
with the serious difficulties attending the excava- 
tion of pits in porous earth far below the level of 
the water in the adjacent river. 

If it be recollected that these lower locks will 
only be brought into use when the Ohio is below 











3m this amount will exhibit its eventual cost, in|[its ordinary business stage, the inconvenience re- 


9isary to guard against the effects of similar oc- 


currences in future, the precise amount of damage 
cannot be stated. Such a statement would gra- 
tify the curiosity of the inquirer, but it is not 
perceived .that it would subserve any valuable 
purpose. It is however believed that the total 
amount of damage sustained from the flood on 
the whole length of the Ohio canal does not vary 
materially from seventeen thousand dollars. 
The repairing of these injuries did not mate- 
rially retard the opening of navigation in the 
spring; and since its commencement, it has been 
subject. to few and trifling interruptions from 
breaches. 
‘The annual occurrence of a sudden and con- 
siderable flood in the Scioto in August last occa- 
sioned a breach in the feeder dam across that ri- 
ver below Chilicothe; and an unavoidable delay 
in filling the new division of the canal extending 
from thence to the Ohio, then ready to receive 
the water, was the consequence. The most effi- 
cient means were however adopted to repair the 
injury, and the eanal was filled so that boats 
passed to the Ohio on the 15th day of October last. 
The gross amount of tolls collected 

on the Ohio canal during the year 

ending November 30, 1832, is $ 79,982 48 
On Miami canal during same period, 36,841 47 








Total, $116,823 95 

During the year ending December 

$1, 1832, the gross amount collect- 

ed for tolls and water rents-on the 
Ohio canal, is - - - 
On the Miami canal, - - 


82,867 40 
$40,926 81 





Making the gross sum collected from 

the canals during the year, - ~ $123,794 21 

Navigation on both canals. was suddenly closed 
by the unusual severity of the frost in the latter 
part of November, 1831, which materially dimi- 
nished the transportation and tolls for that 
month, and entirely prevented navigation during 
the succeeding December. This circumstance 
will account for the great deficiency in the a- 
mount collected within the year ending Novem- 
ber 30, compared with the revenue of the whole _ 
year as above stated. 

The greater amount of the staple productions 
of our soil in one year than in another—the va- 
riation in the price of these productions, at dif- 
ferent times, in thé markets to which they are 
sent for sale, as well as the greater or less acti- 
vity in commerce, are circumstances which sepa- 
rately or collectively operate to affect the amount 
of revenue collected on the canals in any given 
year. We cannot therefore anticipate an equal 
increase of transportation and tolls, though there 
may be a constant advance each successive year 
compared with the preceding. 

The extensive prevalence of any alarming épi- 
demic will also operate to produce a serious de- 
pression of business, or its prevalence in one 
commercial city to a greater extent than in oth- 
ers, may drive commerce from the one to the 
others, and thus operate to diminish the trans- 
portation on one thoroughfare, while it is in- 
creased on others. 

Thus a general stagnation in commercial busi- 
hess was produced to a greater or less extent in 
almost all parts of our country during a large 
portion of the past season, by the prevalence of 
the cholera; while its more early appearance and 
longer continuance in New-York than in Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore induced many western mer- 
chants to resort to the latter cities to make pur- 
chases and sales, who, under other circumstances, 
would have resorted to New- York. 

As most of the merchandize purchased in New- 
York for the interior of our State, and also a 
large proportion of these destined to various 
parts of the Ohio valley below Portsmouth, are 








transported by way of the Erié canal, the Lake, 
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~ canal to the Lake—while merchandize purchased 
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* feet depth of water. 


duno oe same country which seeks a market 
in New-York or Canada, passes through the Ohio 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore for the same re- 
gion pursues other routes, it is evident that the 
state of things to which we have alluded has 
operated to diminish materially the amount of 
transportation and revenue on the Ohio canal. 

The prevalence of the same disease in the city 
of Cincinnati nearly suspended business on the 
Miami canal during the month of October, which, 
in ordinary seasons, is one of the best months for 
transportation in the year. 

It is impossible to estimate with aceuracy the 
amount of reduction attributable to this cause. 
We shall however be within bounds if we say 
that the prevalence of the cholera has diminished 
the revenue of our canals for the past year twenty 
thousand dollars. Notwithstanding these occa- 
sional fluctuations, the constant and rapid in- 
crease of transportation to and from places to 
which canal navigation has for several years been 
extended, gives strong assurances that both the 
business and income of the canals will continue 
to increase as the resources of our fertile, and, as 
yet, comparatively new country are developed. 
The confidence which previous to the commence- 
ment of the work we felt in the benefits which 
would result from the canals to the commercial 
and agricultural interests of the State, and their 

roductiveness as sources of revenue, so far from 

ing diminished, is confirmed by the experience 
we have already had. 
The total amount of payments on con- 

tracts, including sums paid to su- 

perintendents of repairs during the 

year ending November 30th, 1832, 

is on the Ohio canal, = - - $310,404 68 
On the Miami canal, - - 52,085 95 








Total disbursements for work on the 
canals, - - - - - $362,490 53 

For wages, subsistence, and 
incidental expenses ofen- 
gineers, assistants, and 
others, engaged in super- 
intending work on the 
canals, including wages 
of acting commissioner, $18,178 58 

For expenses of the board 
of canal commissioners, 
other than acting com- 
missioner, including sa- 
lary of clerk, 

For damages awarded to 
individuals on account of 
injuries oy , Saas from 
the canals,? ' 

For purchase of real estate 
for the accommodation 
of water power on the 
Miami canal, 


667 68 


$,988 80 ‘ 


300 00 





23,135 06 
Making the total disbursements on ac- 

count of the canals for the year end- 

ing November 30, 1832, $385,625 59 
To which add total disbursements on 

account of the canals, (including 

surveys ordered by the General 

Assembly connected with the ca- 

nals,) to. November $0, 1881, as ° 

stated in the last annual report of 

the board, 4,778,099 65 


Making the total disbursements of the 
board to December 1, 18382, $5,163,725 24 
The aggregate length of the navigable canals, 

constructed and owned by the State within her 

limits, is four hundred miles; comprising 184 

lift locks, overcoming a total amount of ascent 

and descent of 1,547 feet, 9 guard locks, 22 

aqueducts, 242 culverts, 182 of which are of 

stone masonry, and 60 of wood, 9 dams for 
crossing streams, and 12 feeder dams. ; 
Che main trunks of the Ohio and Miami ca- 
nals have each a minimum breadth of 40 feet at 
the water line, and 26 feet at bottom, with four 














particularly of the 
dimensions, having 
varying from 60 to 150 feet, and:a depth of from 
5 to 12 feet. In many places.it even exceeds, 
for considerable distances, these dimensions, both 
in breadth and depth... [t has been a standing 
rule in the construction of the canals, to increase 
their dimensions beyond the minimum, in all places 
where it could be done without materially en- 
hancing the cost. 





Report of the Commissioners of the Canal 
Fund, February 7th, 1833, to the Honorable 
the General Assembly of Ohio. 


The commissioners of the canal fund, in ac- 
cordance with the requisitions of the law defining 
their duties, beg leave to submit the following 
statement relative to the fund placed under their 
charge, together with a relation of some facts 
incidental thereto. 
When the commissioners made their last an- 
nual communication to the General Assembly, 
from the state of forwardness to which the con- 
struction of our canals had then advanced, and 
the considerable unexpended balance then on 
hand, they had strong’ reasons to believe that 
said balance on hand, together with the resources 
of the State by taxation, &e., would be more 
than sufficient to meet the expenditures on the 
canals and pay the interest on loans for the past 
vear; but, in this hope, they found themselves 
mistaken ;. and to avail themselves of the neces- 
sary funds, they were obliged to go to the stock 
market in New-York in the month of October 
last, at which place they disposed of to Messrs. 
Prime, Ward, King & Co. an additional hundred 
thousand dollars of six per cent. stock, at the 
rate of 124 dollars money for each one hundred 
dollars of stock, producing a premium on the 
amount of twenty-four thousand dollars, making 
the whole amount to be received one hundred 
and twenty-four thousand dollars, for which 
they have authorized their agent in New-York 
to issue stock certificates on or before the Sist 
day of December last, redeemable at the plea- 
sure of the State after. 1850. This sum, con- 
nected with the previous loans made, swell the 
foreign debt due by the State to four million five 
hundred thousand dollars; four millionsone hun- 
dred thousand dollars of which is bearing an inter- 
est of six per cent., and four hundred thousand dol- 
lars an interest of five per cent., making the whole 
amount of foreign interest to be provided for and 
paid in New-York, two hundred and sixty-six 
thousand dollars per annum, in semi-annual pay- 
ments of one hundred and thirty-three thousand 
dollars each. 

Your commissiouers would fondly cherish a hope 


plete the canal improvements of the State, at 
the same time they feel justified im saying that 
the credit of our State in the money market 
séems not to have in the least diminished, but on 
the contrary to have advanced in an equal ratio 
with her vast improvements. : 

By the necessary withdrawal of the whole 
amount of our deposites kept in New-York, an 
early arrangement between this board and the 
Manhattan Company, for the transacting of all 
business there pertaining to the fund, was so. ma- 
terially interfered with as to require immediate 
provisions on the subject. Your commissioners, 
therefore, during their last visit to New-York, 
entered into a contract with the Manhattan 
Company, by which said company‘agrees in fu- 
ture to keep the transfer books, pay the interest 
semi-annually, as it falls due, and transact all 
other business incident to the fund there, and -to 
pay an interest to this board at the rate of three 
per cent. per annum on all moneys placed in 
their hands when the same shall exceed five 
thousand dollars ; for which your commissioners 
have agreed to pay said company two thousand 


one thousand dollars each, which arrangement 
takes effect from and after the first day July last. 

In order to explain the item of premiums con- 
tained in this exhibit, your commissioners would 





rijpayment Of the lowing July Metal Wad 


that no further loans will be necessary to com-}| , 


dollars per annum, in semi-annual instalments of 


there was a considerable amount of paper in the 
treasury which had been issued by the local 
banks of the State, and that it was to 
convert it into funds for New-York; and after 
ascertaining the amount of paper held: by: the 
treasurercn each bank, they issued a circular 
containing proposals to the several banks, grant- 


ing each the opportunity of redeeming the amount 
held cn them, by drafts at sight on New-¥oi 


allowing for the same a premium of one half 
one per cent., to which-arrangement a number 
of the banks acceded. 
Beyond the amount thus obtained, the sum of 
thirty-eight thousand five hundred dollars were 
required at New- York, which sum was furnished 
to yéur board there by the Lancaster (Ohio) 
Bank, without charge or premium. . 

It is with feelings of deep regret that we have 
cause to state to the General Assembly, that a 
vacancy has occurred in this board during the 
past summer, occasioned by the death of our late 
worthy and efficient colle , Ebenezer Buck- 
ingham, Esq., whose unimpeachable i i 
and honorable principles, combined with a 

ness character, rendered him, in every 

worthy of public confidence, and the loss a 
whom to this board, and to the State, must be 
very sensibly felt. 

Your commissioners deem it proper here also 
to inform the Legislature, that the term of ser- 
vice of one of their number will expire on the 
4th of February next. 

The foilowing statement exbibits an unex-, 
pended balance in the hands of the Manhattan 
Company, of one hundred and thirty-one thou- 
sand three hundred and four dollars and forty- 
eight cents, a fraction rising one hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars of which has been re- 
quired to pay the interest due to stockholders 
in New-York on the first of the present month; 
the payment of which as yet we have no evi- 
dence, and it cannot consistently appear in this 
exhibit. 
Statement of the Canal Fund, Dec. 25, 1883. 
Balance on hand as per report, De- 

cember 13, 1881, - - - 242,913 12 
Received from the Auditor of State, 484,148 50 
Received loan of 1882, and premium, 124,000 00 
Received interest on deposites.in — 














Sam. F. Maccracken. 





state, that at the commencement of the past 





A large proportion of both, 





year, they found. it necessary to provide for the 





Columbus, Jan. 7, 1833. 





Manhattan Company, 1831, - 5,131 24 
Total amount of receipts, $806,1€7 86 
Disbursements. 
Interest paid to stockholders in New- 
York, January and July, 1882, ($260,000 00 
Expenses, paid Simon Per- 
kins his account, - $394 16 
‘ §. F. Maccracken, - 494 90 
« E. Buckingham, - 462 89 
* §. Sturges, clerk hire, 
1831 and 1882, . 200 00 
* Duo. sundry expenses, 112 87 
* Manhattan Co. do. - 27 00 
—— 1,691 82 
Premium paid on drafts for 
$31,000, at half per cent., + 155 00 
Payments made through the Lancas- 
ter (Ohio) Bank, for expenditures 
on canals, viz.— 
Contracts, . - $374,716 $2 
Contingencies, - 28,094 22 
Awards, - . $,918 80 
Expenses of canal board, 605 18 
407,829 52. 
Balance remaining on hand, 187,011 52 
$806,187 86 
ited as follows: = 
Manhattan Company, New-York, $131,304 48 — 
Lancaster (Ohio) Bank, - ~ - $,607 63 
Western Reserve Bank, - - 1,756 17 
S. F. Maccracken, -9 - = - 205 10 
Simon Perkins, we ORE SA 138 14 
Fa : 
$137,011 52 
Smmow Perxins, 
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1. The first object of every man who has to 








” ——. coca ents.) depend upon his own exertions must needs be 
ee to the notice of the public/|to provide for his daily wants. This is a high 
-» the first nw of the “‘Mecnanics’ Maca ond important office ; 1t deserves his. utmost at- 


\ gang, and Reorster of INVENTIONS AND Im- 
phe crm feel that we are rendering a 


»: gserviee to that 
ry the o 


‘i States, by introducing to them a journal so 
1s Sehdeen ak 


es \‘ 
.- dion. Let us mark their practical application 
_ tothe occupations and enjoyments of all branch- 
"pp, 2M of socie 


. that patronage 


* and intention to be guided in conducting this 


. ftom our knowledge, and which are likely to 


> @enses—with-faculties that are of a more ex- 


. thin 
; pa ess true, or the less worthy of de 


rt of 


important and intelligent part 
nited 


the Mechanics: of the 


to be within the reach of all,—and 
so useful, that‘we trust few will be satisfied to 
be without it. ; 

We look with confidence: to the artisan for 
which it shall be our constant 
aim to merit. Our Magezine will consist of a 
digested selection of the best articles from nu- 
merous scientific and literary works published 
in Europe, accompanied by graphic illustra- 
tions on wood, many of which are almost un- 
known in this country. Its: will always 
be open for the communications of the intelli- 
gent of all classes, but to the practical artisan 
we trust we shall be indebted for many useful 
accounts of their experiments, inventions, and 
discoveries ; and we most earnestly solicit their 
friendly aid and correspondence. It shall be 
our ‘constant endeavor to be useful, but where 
we can blend information with amusement, we 
sliall not fail to embrace the opportunity. We 
ave convinéed that science can be conveyed in 
an’ interesting and amusing form, to a much 
greater extent than has yet been attempted in 
thie country ; and our readers, we are sure, will 
concur in that opinion after they have perused 
with attention the following eloquent remarks 
fromthe pen of Henry 3 <ovenam, Lord High 
Chancellorof England, on the “ Pleasures and 
Advantages of Science.” These remarks are 
se congenial with our own feelings, and so well 
describe the principles upon whieh it is our wish 


journal, that we insert them with much pleasure 

convinced that they will form a far better in- 
trodiictory notice to our readers, than any ar- 
guments that we could possibly advance. 


“On tHe Pieasures AND ADVANTAGES oF Sct- 
"NncE,—Man is composed of two parts, body and 
mind, connected indeed together, but wholly 
different from one another. The nature of the 
union—the part of our outward and visible 
frame _in ehich it is peculiarly formed—or 
whether the soul be indeed connected or not 
with any particular portion of the body, so as 
to reside there—are points as yet wholly hid 


remain forever concealed. But this we know, 
as certainly as we can:know any truth, that 
there is sucli.a thing as the Mind; and that we 
have atithe‘least as. good proof of its existence, 
independent of the Body, as we have of the ex- 


istence of the Body itself. Each has its uses,| 


and each has its peculiar. gratifications. ‘The 
bounty of Providence has given us outward 
senses to_be-employed, and has furnished the 
means of gratifymg them in various kind, and 
im)ample measure. As long as we only taste 
those pleasures according to the rules of pru- 
dence and of our duty, that is, in. moderation 
for our own sakes, and in harmlessness towards 
our neighbors, we fulfil rather than thwart the 

urpose ofjour being. But the same bountiful 
Provider ce has endowed us with the higher na- 
sure ale» —with understandings, as well as with 


ulted order, and admit of more refined enjoy- 
ments, than any to which the bodily frame can’ 
minister; and by pursuing sucli gratifications, 
rather than those of mere sense, we fulfil the 
most.exalted ends_of our creation, and obtain 
both a present and a future reward. These 
ings are often said, but they are not therefore 
atten- 


beginning with those who form 
of every coramunity, the work. 


the great bulk 


ing classes, by what names soever their voca- 
tions may be called—-professions, arte, trades, 
, or commer labor: 


handicrs 


tention ; it includes some of his most sacred du- 
ties, both to himself, his kindred, and his coun- 
try; and although, in performing this task, he 
is only influenced by a regard to his own inte- 
rest, or by his necessities, yet it is an employ- 
ment which renders him truly the best bene- 
factor of the community he belongs to. All 
other pursuits must give way to this; the hours 
which he devotes to, learning must be after he 
has, done his work ;, his independence, without 
which he is not fit to be called a man, requires 
first of all that he should have insured for him- 
self, and those dependent on him, a comfortable 
subsistence, before he can have a right to taste 
any indulgence, either of his senses or of his 
mind; and the more he learns—the greater pro- 
ess he makes in the sciences—the more will 
e value that independence, and the more will 
he prize the industry, the habits of regular la- 
bor, whereby he is enabled to secure so prime 
a blessing. “rer 

In one view, it is true, the progress which he 
makes in science may help his ordinary exer- 
tions, the main business of every man’s life. 
There is hardly any trade or occupation in 
which useful lessons may not be learnt by stu- 
dying one science or another. The necessity 
of science to the more liberal professions is selt- 
evident ; little less manifest is the use to their 
members of extending their knowledge beyond 
the branches of study with which their several 
pursuits are peculiarly conversant. But the 
other departments of industry derive hardly less 
benefit from the same source. ‘To how many 
kinds of workmen must 4 knowledge of Me- 
chanical Philosophy be useful! To how many 
others does Chemistry prove almost necessary ! 
Every one must with a glance perceive that to 
engineers, watch-makers, instrument-makers, 
bleachers, and dyers,. those sciences are most 
useful, if not necessary. But carpenters and 
masons are surely likely to do their work better 
for knowing how to measure, which Practical 
Mathematics teaches them, and how to estimate 
the strength of timber, of walls, and of arches, 
which they learn from Practical Mechanics ; 
and they who work in various metals are cer- 
tain to be the more skilful in their trades for 
knowimg the nature of those substances, and 
their relations to both heat and other metals, 
and to the airs and liquids they come in contact 
with.. Nay, the farm-servant, or day-laborer, 
whether in his master’s employ, or tending the 
concerns of his own cottage, must derive great 
practical benefit—must be both a better servant, 
and a more thrifty, and therefore comfortable, 
cottager, for knowing something of the nature 
of soils and manures, which Chemistry teaches, 
and something of the habits of animals, and the 
ualities and growth of plants, which he learns 
rom Natural History and Chemistry together. 
In truth, though aman be neither mechanic nor 
peasant, but only one having a pot to boil, he is 
sure to learn from science lessons which will 
enable him to cook his morsel better, save his 
fuel, and both vary his dish and improve it. ‘The 
art of good and cheap cookery is intimately con- 
nected with the principles of chemical philoso- 
phy, and has received much, and will yet re- 
ceive more,improvement from their application. 
Nor is it enough to say, that philosophers may 
discoverjall that is wanted, and may invent prac- 
tical methods, which it is sufficient for the 
working man to learn by rote, without knowing 
the principles. He never will work so well if; 
he is ignorant of the principles,—and for a plain 
reason: if he only learn his lesson by rote, 
the least change of cireunstances puts him out. 
Be the method ever so general, cases will al- 
ways arise in which it must be varied in order 
to apply ; and if the workman only knows the 
rule without knowing the reason, he must be 
at faultthe moment he is required to make any 
new, anpheation of it. . This, then, is the frst 
use ;, learning the principles of science: it 
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the particular kinds of work by which they are 
to earn their bread, and by i sagen to 
make it go far, and taste well, when earned. 

2. But another use of such knowledge to 
handicraftsmen is‘equally obvious: it gives ev- 
ery man a chance, according to his natural ta- 
lents, of becoming ‘an improver of the art he 
works at, and even a discoverer in the sciences 
connected with it. He is daily handling the 
tools and materials with which new experiments 
are to be made; and daily witnessing the ope- 
rations of Nature, whether in the motions and 
pressures of bodies, or in their chemical actions 
on each other. All opportunities of making 
experiments must be unimproved, all appearan- 
ces must pass unobserved, if he has no know- 
ledge of the principles; but with this know- 
ledge he is more likely than another person to 
strike out something new which may be useful 
in art, or curious or interesting in science. Ve- 
ry few great discoveries have been made by 
chance and by ignorant persons, much fewer 
than is generally supposed. It is commonly 
told of the steam-engine, that an idle boy being 
employed to stop and open a valve, saw that he 
could save himself the trouble of attending and 
watching it, by fixing a plug upon a part of the 
machine which came to the place at the proper 
times, in consequence of the general movement. 
This is possible, no doubt, though nothing ve- 
ry certain is known respecting the origin of the 
story; but improvements of any value are very 
seldom indeed so easily found out, and hardly 
another instance can be named of important 
discoveries so purely accidental. They are ge- 
nerally made by persons of competent know- 
ledge, and who are in search of them. The 
improvements of the steam-engine by Watt re- 
sulted from the most learned investigation of 
mathematical, mechanical, and chemical truths. 
Arkwright devoted many years, five at the least, 
to his invention of spinning-jennies, and he was 
a man perfectly conversant in every thing that 
relates to the construction of machinery : he 
had minutely examined it,and knew the effects 
of each part, ~—— he had not received any 
thing like a scientific education. If he had, we 
should in all probability have been indebted to 
him for scientific discoveries, as well as practi- 
cal improvements. The most beautiful and 
useful invention of late times, the safety-lamp, 
was the reward of a series of philosophical ex- 
periments made by one thoroughly skilled in 
every branch of chemical science. The new 
process of refining sugar, by which more mo- 
ney has been made in a shorter time, and wita 
less risk and trouble, than was ever perhaps 
gained from an invention, was discovered by a 
most accomplished chemist,* and was the fruit 
of a long course of experiments, in the progress 
of which, known philosophical principles were 
constantly applied, and one or two new princi- 
ples ascertained. But in so far as chance has 
any thing to do with discovery, surely it is 
worth the while of those who are constantly 
working in particular employments to obtain 
the knowledge required, because their chances 
are greater than other people’s of so applyin 
that knowledge as to hit upon new and usefu 
ideas ; they are always in the way of perceiv- 
ing what is wanting, or what is amiss in the 
old methods ; and they have a better chance of 
making the improvements. In a word, to use 
a cominon expression, they are in the way of 
good luck ; and if they possess the requisite in- 
formation, they can take advantage of it when 
it comes to them. This, then, is the second 
great use of learning the sciences: it enables 
men to make improvements in the arts, and 
discoveries in philosophy, which .may directly 
benefit themselves and mankind: 
3. Now, these are the practical advantages of 
learning ; but the third benefit is, when rightly 
considered, just as practical as the§other two— 
the pleasure derived from mere knowledge, 
without any view to our own bodily sid nents’ 
and this applies to all classes, the idle as well as 
the industrious, if, indeed, it be not peculiarly 
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. blessing of having time at:their command. Ev- 
man. is by nature endowed with the power 

ofe ning knowledge ; and the taste for it, the 
. ity to be pleased with it, forms equally a 
of the natural constitution of his mind. It 
. is his own fault, or the fault of his education, if 
. hederives no ification from it. There is a 
: eatisfaction in knowing what others know—in 
mot. being more ignorant than those we live 
with: there is a satisfaction in knowing what 
others do not know—in being more informed 
than they are. But this is quite independent of 
the pure pleasure of knowledge—of ifying 

:¢ a curiosity implanted in us by Providence, to 
. lead us towards the better understanding of the 
universe in which our lot is cast, and the na- 
ture wherewithal we are clothed. That every 
man is capable of being delighted with extend- 

ing his information upon matters of science, 
will be evident from a few plain considerations. 
Reflect how many parts of the reading, even 

_Of persons ignorant of all sciences, refer to 
matters wholly unconnected with any interest 
or advantage to be derived from the knowledge 
acquired. Every one is amused with reading 
a, story ; @ romance may divert some, and a 
fairy tale may entertain others ; but no benefit 
beyond the amusement is derived from this 
source; the imagination is gratified; and we 
willingly spend a good deal of time and a little 
money in this gratification, rather than in rest- 
_ing after fatigue, or in any other bodily indul- 
gence. So we read a newspaper, without any 
view to the advantage we are to gain from learn- 
ing the news, but because it interests and amu- 
ses us to know what is passing. One object, 
no doubt, is to become acquainted with matters 
relating to the welfare of the country ; but we 
also read the occurrences which do little or not 
at all regard ieee interests, and we take a 
pleasure in reading them. Accidents, adven- 
tures, anecdotes, crimes, and a variety of other 
things, amuse us, independent of the informa- 
tion. respecting public affairs, in which we feel 
interested as citizens of the state, or as mem- 
bers of a particular body. It is of little impor- 
tance to inquire how and why these things ex- 
cite our attention, and wherefore the reading 
about them is a pleasure: the fact is certain ; 
and it proves clearly that there is a positive en- 
; joyment in knowing what we did not know be- 
fore; and this pleasure is greatly increased 
when the information is such as excites our 
surprise, wonder, or admiration. Most persons 
who take delight in reading tales of ghosts, 
which they know to be false, and feel all the 
while to be silly in the extreme, are merely gra- 
tified, or rather occupied, with the strong emo- 
. tions of horror excited by the momentary be- 
lief, for it can only last an instant. Such read- 
ing is a degrading waste of precious time, and 
has even a bad effect upon the feelings and the 
_ yudgment.* But true stories of horrid criies, 
as murders, and pitiable misfortunes, as ship- 
“wrecks, are not much more instructive. It may 
be better to read these than to sit yawning and 
idle—much better than to sit drinking or gam- 
ing, which, when carried to the least'excess, 
are crimes in themselves, and the fruitful pa- 
_Fents of many more. But this is néarly as 
much as can be said for such vain and unprofi- 
table reading. If it be a pleasure to gratify cu- 
riosity, to know what we were ignorant of, to 
_have our feelings of wonder called forth, how 
pure a delight of this very kind does Natural 
ience. hold out to its students! Recollect 
some of the extraordinary discoveries of Me- 
chanical Philosophy. How wonderful are the 
laws that regulate the motions of fluids! Is 
there any thing in all the idle books of talesand 
horrors more truly astonishing than the fact, 
Braces ar have at sine been aatnnaen the 
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le force! What can 2 more strange, than 
that an ounce weight should balance hundreds 
of pounds, by the intervention of a few bars of 
thin iron? Stearns the extraordinary truths 
which Optical Science discloses. Can an 
thing surprise us more, than to find that the 
color of white is a mixture of all others—that 
red, and blue, and n, and all the rest, mere- 
ly by being blended in certain proportions, form 
what we had fancied rather to be no color at all, 
than all colors together? Chemistry is not be- 
hind in its wonders. That the diamond should 
be made of the same material with coal; that 
water should be chiefly composed of an inflam- 
mable substance ; that acids should be, for the 
most part, formed of different kinds of air, and 
that one of those acids, whose strength can dis- 
solve almost any of the metals, should consist 
of the self-same ingredients with the common 
air we breathe ; that ‘salts should be of a meta- 
lic nature, and composed, in great part, of me- 
tals, fluid like quicksilver, but lighter than wa- 
ter, and which, without any heating, take fire 
upon being exposed to the air, and by burning 
from the substance so abounding in saltpetre 
and in the ashes of burnt wood :—these, surely, 
are things to excite the wonder of any reflecting 
mind—nay, of any one but little accustomed to 
reflect. And yet these are trifling when com- 
pared to the prodigies which Astronomy opens 
to our view: the enormous masses of the hea- 
venly bodies; their immense distances; their 
countless ‘numbers ; and their motions, whose 
swiftness mocks the uttermost efforts of the 
imagination. 

Akin to this pleasure of contemplating new 
extraordinary truths, is the gratification of a 
more learned curiosity, by tracing resemblances 
and relations between things which, to common 
apprehension, seem widely different. Mathe- 
matical science, to thinking minds, affords this 
cag in a high degree. It.is agreeable to 

now that the three angles of every triangle, 
whatever be its size, howsoever its sides may 
be inclined to each other, are always, of neces- 
sity, when taken together, the same in amount : 
that any regular kind of figure whatever, upon 
the one side of a right-angled triangle, is equal 
to the two figures of the same kind upon the 
two other sides, whatever be the size of the 
triangle ; that the properties of an oval curve 
are extremely similar to those of a curve, which 
appears the least like it of any, consisting of 
two branches of infinite extent, with their backs 
turned to each other. To trace such unexpect- 
ed resemblance is, indeed, the object of all phi- 
losophy ; and experimental science, in particu- 
lar, 1s occupied with such investigations, giving 
us general views, and enabling us to explain the 
appearances of nature—that is, to show how 
one appearance is connected with another. 
But we are now censidering only the gratifica- 
tion derived from learning these things. 

It is surely a satisfaction, for instance, to 
know that the same thing, or motion, or what- 
ever it is, which causes the sensation of heat, 
causes also fluidity, and expands bodies in all 
directions ; that electricity, the light which is 
seen on the back of a cat when slightly rubbed 
on a frosty evening, is the very. same matter 
with the lightning of the clouds ; that plants 
breathe like ourselves, but differently by day 
and by night ; that the air which burns in our; 
lamps enables a balloon to meunt, and causes 
the globules of the dust of plants to rise, float 
through the air, and continue their race—in a 
word, is the immediate cause of vegetation. 
Nothing can at first view appear less like, or 
less likely to be eaused by the same thing, than 
the processes of burning and of breathing—the 
Tust of metals and burnt acid and rust— 
the influence of a plant on the air it grows in by 
night, and of an animal on the same air at any 
time, nay, and of a body burning in that air; 
and yet all these are the same operation. It is 
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the growth of plants by night.- To know this 
find the same substante in various situations 
extremely unlike each other; to meet with 
fixed air as the produce of burning, of breath- 
ing, and of vegetation ; to find that it is the 
choke-damp of mines, the bad air in the grotto 
at Naples, the cause of death in neglecting “- 


of Seltzer and other mineral springs? Nothing 
can be less like than the working of a vast 
steam-engine, of the gid construction, and the 
crawling of a fly upon the window. Yet we “a 
find these two operations are performed by the . 
same means, the weight of the atinosphere, and a 
that a sea-horse climbs the ice-hills by no other - a 
power. Can any thing be more strange to con~ ’ 
template? Is there in all the fairy tales that 
ever were fancied any thing more caleulated to 
arrest the attention and to oceupy and to gratify 
the mind, than this most unexpected resem- 
blance between things so unlike to the eyes of 
ordinary beholders? What ‘more pleasing oc- 
cupation than to see uncovered and bared be- 
fore our eyes the very instrument and the pros = © 
cess by which Nature works? Then we raise 
our views to the structure of the heavens ; and 
are again gratified with tracing accurate but 
most unexpected resemblances. Is it not in the 
highest degree interesting to find, that the pow- 
er which keeps this earth in its shape, and in its 
path, wheeling upon its axis round the sun, ex. 
tends over all the other worlds that com the: 
universe, and gives to each its proper place and 
motion ; that this same pew Kaas the moon 
in her path round our earth, and our earth in 
its path round the sun, and each planet in its | 
path; that the same power causes the tides 
vm our globe, and the peculiar form of the 
globe itself; and that, after all, it is the same 3 
wer which makes a stone fall to the ground ? 
To learn these things, and to reflect upon them, 
occupies the faculties, fills the mind, and pro- 
duces certain as well as pure gratification. 

But if the knowledge of the doctrines unfold. 
ed by science is pleasing, so is the being able to 4 
trace the steps by which those doctrines are in- y 
vestigated, and their truth demonstrated; in- 
deed you cannot be said, in any sense of the 
word, to have learnt them, or to know them, if 

ou have not so studied .2em as to perceive 

ow they are proved. Without this you never 
can expect to remember them long, or to un. 
derstand them accurately ; and that would of 
itself be reason enough for examining closely 
the grounds they rest on. But there is the 
highest gratification of all, in being able to see 
distinetly those grounds, so as to be sati 
that a belief in the doctrines is well fo . 
Hence to follow a demonstration of a gra 
mathematical truth—to perceive how clearly 
and how inevitably one step succeeds a 
and how the whole steps lead to the cone}us 
—to observe how certainly and ingly the 
reasoning goes on from thi ngs perfec self. 
evident, and by the smallest. addition at each 
step, every one being as easily taken after the 
one before as the first step of all was, and ‘ 
the result being something not only far 
self-evident, but so general and strange, _ 
you can hardly believe it to be true, am 
only convinced of it by going over ie 
reasoning—this operation of the u ma 
to those who so exercise themselves, always — 
jaffords the highest delight. The contempla 

of experimental inquiries, and the exan 
of reasoning founded upon the facts 
experiments and observati 
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established in the subject. 

et any man pass an evening in vacant idleness, 
‘er even in reading some silly tale, and compare 
the state of his mind when he goes to sleep or 


ts up next morning with its state some other 
; nt hee 


he has passed a few hours in going 
through the proofs, by facts and reasoning, of 


some of the t doctrines in Natural Science, 
learning truths wholly new to him, and satisfy- 
ing himself by careful examination of the 


wane on which known truths rest, so-as to 
not only acquainted with the doctrines them- 
selves, but able to show why he believes them, 
and to prove before others that they are true; 
he will find as great a difference as can exist in 
the same being—the difference between looking 
back upon time unprofitably wasted, and time 
spent in self-improvement ; he will feel himself 
in the one case listless and dissatisfied, in the 
other comfortable and happy : in the one caset 
if he do not appear to himself humbled, at leas, 
he will not have.earned any claim to his own 
respect,—in the other case, he will enjoy a 
proud consciousness of having, by his own ex- 
ertions, become a wiser and therefore a more 
exalted creature. 

To pass our time in the study of the sci- 
ences, in learning what others have discovered, 
and in extending the bounds of human know- 
ledge, has in all ages been reckoned the most 
dignified and happy of human occupations ; 
the name of Philosopher, or Lover of Wisdom, 
is on to those who lead such a life. But it 
is by no means necessary that a man sliould 
do nothing else than study known truths, and 
explore new, in order to earn this high title. 
Some of the greatest. philosophers in all ages 
have been engaged in the pursuits of active 
life ; and an assiduous devotior. of the bulk of 
our time to. the work which our condition re- 
quires, is an important duty, and indicates the 
possession of practical wisdom. This, how- 

ver, does by no means hinder us from apply- 
ing the rest of our time, besides what nature 
requires for meals and rest, to the study of 
science ; and he who, in whatever station his 
lot may be cast, works his day’s work and im- 
proves his mind in the evening, as well as he 
who, placed above such necessity, prefers the 


_ refined and elevating pleasures of knowledge 


to the low gratification of the senses, richly de- 
serves the name of a true philosopher. 

One of the most delightful treats which sci- 
ence affords us is the knowledge of the extraor- 
dinary powers with which the human mind is 
endowed. No man, until he has studied philo- 
sophy, can have a just idea of the great things 
for which Providence has fitted: his understand- 
img—the extraordinary disproportion which 
there is tetween his natural strength and the 

wers of his mind, and the force he derives 

rom them. When we survey the marvellous 
truths of Astronomy, we are first of all lost in 


. the feeling of seennee pase: and of the com- 


tive insignificance of this globe and its in- 
itants. ut there soon arises a sense of 
tification and of new wonder at perceiving 

ww so insignificant a creature has been able 
to reach such a knowledge of the unbounded 
system of the universe—to penetrate, as_ it 
were, through all space, and become familiar 
with the laws of nature at distances so enormuus 
as baffle our imagination—to be able to say, not 


_merely that the.Sun has 329,630 times the 


ntity of matter which ‘our globe has, Jupiter 
8,’,, and Saturn 93} times ; but that a pound 


of lead weighs at the Sun, 22 lbs. 15 ozs. 16 


dwts. 8 grs. and 3 of a grain! at Jupiter, 2 lbs. 
1 oz. 18 dwts. 1 gr. 75! and at Satara, 1 Ib. 


ss, Sozs. 8 dwts. 20 grs. ;'; part of a grain! And 

' what is far more wonderful, to dis 
; ht which the whole of this vast‘system 
is 


is¢over the 


together and maintained through count- 


‘ less ages in perfect security and order. It is 


surely no mean reward of our labor to become 









| Sequainted with the prodigious genius of those 


ver how it comes to pass that, by universal 


consent, they hold a station apart, rising over 
all the great teachers of mankind, and spoken 
of reverently, as if Newron and LarLace 
were not the names of mortal men. 
The highest of all our gratifications in the 
contemplations of science remains: we. are 
raised by them to an understanding of the in- 
finite wisdom and goodness which the Creator 
has displayed in his works. Not a step can 
we take in any direction without _enggypon. 
the most extraordinary traces of design ; an 
the skill every where conspicuous is calculated, 
in so vast a proportion of instances, to pro- 
mote the happiness of living creatures, and es- 
peoselly of our own kind, that we can feel no 
esitation in concluding that, if we knew the 
whole scheme of Providence, every part would 
be found in harmony with a plan of absolute 
benevolence. Independently, however, of this 
most consoling influence, the delight is inex- 
pressible of being able to follow, as it were, 
with our eyes, the marvellous works of the 
Great Architect of Nature—to trace the un- 
bounded power and exquisite skill which are 
exhibited in the most minute, as well as the 
mightiest, parts of his system. The pleasure 
derived from this study is unceasing, and so 
various that.it never tires the appetite. But it 
is unlike the low gratifications of sense in ano- 
ther respect: while those hurt the health, de- 
base the understanding, and corrupt the feel- 
ings, this elevates and refines our nature, teach- 
ing us to look upon all earthly objects as insig- 
nificant and below our notice, except the pur- 
suit of knowledge and the cultivation of vir- 
tue; and giving a dignity and importance to 
the enjoyment of life, which thé frivolous and 
the grovelling cannot even comprehend, 
, Let us, then, conclude, that the pleasures of 
science go hand in hand with the solid benefits 
derived from it; that they tend, unlike other 
gratifications, not only to make our lives more 
agreeable, but better ; and that a rational being 
is bound by every motive of interest and of 
duty, to direct his mind towards pursuits which 
are found to-be the sure path of yirtue as well 
as of happiness. 





Tue Canat anp Rarmroap Controversy 
aGain.—We noticed in our last the report of 
the committee of the house of delegates of Ma- 
ryland touching the canal and railroad contro- 
versy, and gave the main features thereof. We 
since learn from the Maryland papers, that the 
committee were not unanimous in their views, 
but that a counter report. has been made by 
the minority. Its drift may be learned from 
the following resolutions with which it closes : 
Resolved by the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, That the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company have not forfeited all claims to ‘any 
future favors from this state. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Le- 
gislature, that the charter of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company will not be liable to 
forfeiture, in case One hundred miles of the ca- 
nal be not completed, as the charter provides, 
within the term of five years from its com- 
mencement:; but that that company is entitled 
to an allowance forthe completion of the same, 
of so much time, from the expiration of the 
said five years, as was unavoidably lost in liti- 
gation for the prior right of way about the 

int-of Rocks, with the Baltimore and Ohio 

ailroad company. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and Baltimore 
and Ohid Railroad Companies, to agree upon 
terms mutually acceptable, for a joint construc- 
tion of the canal and railroad along the narrow 
and difficult passes between the Point of Rocks 
and Harper’s Ferry, as an object desired by 
this state, and deemed promotive of the best in- 
terests of both companies under existing cir- 
cumstances. 





Gen. Mercer, president of the canal compa- 






* 





is on the 17th of Febru. 





‘Ys. pplication to be h d at the 
r of the house in vindication of the course 
which the canal company had pursued. Much 
opposition was made to the request, but it was 


i ength granted by a vote of 41 to 22. 


The canal company has many strong friends 
in the Legislature, and ‘heir number seems to 
be increasing. ‘The opinion is said to be gain- 
ing ground that the company has been harshly 


‘dealt with, and that the resolutions of the ma- 


Sority of the committee, which were referred to 
in our last, will not be adopted, at least without 
very material alteration, changing their whole 
character. 

We shall keep our readers advised of the 
progress of this important collision. 

Since writing the above we perceive in the 
Baltimore Patriot the following notice of the 
address of Mr. Mercer, in‘a letter to the editor, 
written on the evening of the 20th, after Mr. 
M. had concluded : 

Mr. Mercer, in rising, said that had he known 
before he made the application, that the indul- 
gence he solicited was not usual in our Legis- 
lature, he should not have asked it. The pecu- 
liarity of his situation, and his duty towards 


He then proceeded to give a rapid, elaborate, 
and lucid detail of the facts and clrcumstances 
connected with the formation, history, present 
condition, and claims of the canal company, 
and such an explanation of the origin and 
state of the controversy between the two com- 
panies, as in my humble judgment, to convince 
any unbiassed mind of the justice, at least in a 
moral point of view, of his cause. He repel- 
led with some warmth the imputations of dis- 
respect to the state. He spoke about three 
hours, and was listened to with great attention. 
—|{ Winchester Republican. | 





BaLtimore anp Wasuineton RartRoap.— 
The supplement to the bill authorising the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad Company to con- 
struct a Railroad to the city of Washington, 
passed the House of Delegates on Wednesday, 
by a vote of 55 to 15, and will no doubt pass the 
Senate—as it is in accordance with the propo- 
sitions of the Railroad Company, there is no 
doubt of the project progressing without delay 
—and we may look for its accomplishment at 
an early period. The stute subscribe one third 
of the capital, and books are to be opened for in- 
dividual subscriptions for the balance. The Rail- 
road Company are authorised to take what stock 
may not be subscribed within thirty days after 
the opening of the books, and may borrow funds 
to a certain amount on the faith of the state, the 
payment.of the > pong ge ‘and interest of which 
funds is secured by a pledge of the Railroad it- 
selfi—The maximum price for transporting 
passengers is fixed at $2 50, one fifth of which 
is to be paid into the State Treasury as a bonus 
for the charter. This will probably produce a 
revenue to the state, derived too ‘principally 
from “birds of passage,”’ of forty or fifty thou- 
sand dollars per annum; and increasing as the 
travel on that great thoroughfare, between the 
north and south, shall increase. 


public treasury will begin to reap the product 
of the enterprizes of internal improvement, 


fully sustained in our legislature. } 
already presénts a new aspect, heart cheering to 
her citizens. Her statesmen now appreciate 
our natural situation and adventure to avail 
themselves of its advantages. The ‘order of 
the day is to seek out, unravel, and actively im- 
prove our heretofore dormant resources—to 
suffer no sister state to outstrip us in the fair 
contest for trade, commerce or improvement— 
in short, to do the statesman’s duty—look vigi-. 


in the path. Little party and sectional feelings 
are not indeed expelled the legislative halls, 
but they are held and kept in pretty strict sub- 
ordination by a loftier and more generous feel- 
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those he represented, must be his apology.— - 
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The period -is nm approaching when the — 


which the friends of the system have so man-: 
Maryland ~ 


lantly for the public welfare, and march onward _. 


ing that manfully predominates and. furnishes '. 
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©” After the preceding extract was in type, we 
~ ‘received the following : 

‘Ramroap tro Wasuineron.—It affords us 
gratification to state that the bill from the House 
of. 8, authorizing the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company to construct a railroad 
between this city and Washington, passed the 
Senate of Maryiund unanimously on Saturday. 
Some amendments, in no way affecting the 
main objects of the bill, were added in ‘the 
Senate, and these, there is no doubt, will be 
concurred in by the House. The State, no less 
than the cities which will be thus more closely 
po i together, will be immediately and 

atly benefitted by the establishment of this 
important line of intercommunication. 
e also learn from Annappolis that on Sa- 
turday the select Joint Committee, to whom had 
‘been referred the propositions of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal Company and the va- 
rious reports and documents touching the col- 
lision between the Canal and Railroad Compa- 
nies, reported a Bill which is understood to be 
the result of a compromise between the parties 
interested. It provides for the passage of the 
railroad, with double tracks, along the north or 
inner side of the canal, to Harper’s Ferry, and 
for crossing the canal at that point, on the terms 
therein specified. The leading condition is that 
the State shall subscribe for 2500 additional 
shares of canal stock. The bill is made the 
order of the day for to day, inthe House. We 
cannot but hope that a question, in which the 
interest of the State as well as the welfare of 
both Companies is directly concerned, will be 
speedily brought to an amicable and mutually 
acceptable termination. 
The Susquehanna Railroad Bill has also 
passed the Senate, with some amendments.— 
[Baltimore American,’ March 11.} 





A Stream Coacu Company is formed for the 
purpose of running steam coaches on the turn. 
pike road between Boston and Salem. ‘The 
carriages are to be in readiness as soon as pos- 
sible, and will be from four to six in number. 
Their speed will vary from 15 to 17 miles an 
hour, and they will accommodate from twenty 
to thirty passengers per trip—making a trip in 
half the time and at half the expense of the 
present coaches.—([ Utica Sentinel. | 





To ercn Designs on Guass.—Cover the 
glass all over with a thin coat of bees’ wax, 
and trace the design with an etching needle ; 
then spread the whole over as uniformly as 
possible with fluor spar (Derbyshire spar) to 
the depth of an eighth of an inch, and when 
this is done, pour sulphuric acid, diluted with 
three_times its weight of water, upon the spar. 
After the acid has remained upon it three or 
four hours it is to be poured off, and the glass 
washed with oil of turpentine ; the etching will 
then appear, and the parts that were covered 
with the wax will have remained untouched. 

Observation—By this means glass vessels 
are graduated and ornamented very easily. 





New Divine Apparatus.—The Board of Ad- 
miraity lately sent down to Sheerness the in- 
vention of an ingenious apparatus, to make tri- 
al of, under the inspection of Sir J. Beresford. 
The diver descends into the water by a ladder, 
where he-can. remain for a length of time, and 
ean walk about the “ocean’s oozy bed” with 

ert «t safety, and even without feelmg any suf- 
Ocating sensation. The apparatus consists of 
a metal cap or covering for the head, with two 
tubes or hoses affixed to it; these lead to an air 
pump which is kept constantly at work during 
the descent. ‘I'wo glasses are fitted in the cap, 
by which he is enabled to sce any thing, and to 
pick up the smallest article. His dress, includ- 
ing pi is a preparation of Indian rub- 
ber, so that he is not exposed to wet or cold, 
for upon removing .the dress and cap, the diver. 
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[From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.] 
Improvep Excavator’s Waacon.—Sir : The 
accompanying sketches represent an improved 
sort of waggon, which was used for removing 
the earth at the excavation of the new entrance 
to the London Docks. It is a well known fact, 
that if clay is mixed with water and a little sand, 
it forms so compact and cohesive a mass, that, 
when earted to a distance of two or three hun- 
dred yards, it is next to impossible to uncart it 
without the help of pickaxe and shovel. The 
soil to be excavated in the present instance be- 
ing very much of this description, it was the 
general opinion that the ordinary kind of exca- 
vator’s waggon would be of little use; and be- 
ing in the seupor anes of the contractor for the 
work, I therefore set about contriving such an 
alteration in the construction as might meet the 
difficulty of the case. After several trials, with 
different models, the one of which I now send 
you a description was found the most suitable. 
We had a good many waggons ¢onstrueted on 
this plan; and I was very happy to find, that 
when the mode of using them came to be under- 
stood by the workmen, they answered our pur- 
pose admirably. 


Description.—Fig. 1 is a side-view of the wag- 





gon when emptying. B, shows the line of the 


fl..if Sa 
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barge at high-water. TT T, are whhebe! i 
bers. H, are half-timbers on each side of 


Z 


waggon to secure the iron rail, r. The distance . 


from T T, and also between the rails, are left 


. 


open, to allow the tail of the waggon to drop — 


through, as in fig. 1. 

Fig. 2 shows the method of securing the tail- 
board at top and bottom. At J is’a joint, to al- 
low the wheels to run out, and at K a catch to 
secure the axle ; s, isa strap, bolted to the side 
to secure the tail-board at the top. 

The course followed on emptying the . 
gons was to push them forward to one, of 
timbers, as at T, and then to allow the. bottem 
to slide down the timber gently.. A man on 
each side then pulled up the rods, as at R, 
which lowered the catch,.K,; when immediately 
the wheels went out, down went the w 
and the earth dropped out. Nine times out of 
ten the clayey mass went down into the 
as solid as if it never had been d T had 
most forgotten to add, that the w were 
about 4 inches wider at the tail than at the head. 
The drawings show the axles bent, but 
were not all so: the more bent, however, the 
axles are, the more easily the waggons.are ma. 
naged. Yours, &e. ; 





J. Wanxur. 
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[From the London Mechanies’ Magazine.) 
Friction CLurcH-BOX, FOR ADJUSTING THE 
CONNECTION BETWEEN A CONSTANT GOING 
WHEEL AND INTERMITTING Macuinery.— 
Some years since machinery was put up ina 
building adjoining a mill which often wanted 
going and stopping. Being driven by wheels 
with teeth, it was necessary, to prevent a frac- 
ture, that the water-wheel should be stopped. 
As this was found very inconvenient, after 
some thought, the following method was tried, 
and has answered ever since. Apprehending 
it might be useful in many cases, I take the 
liberty to request the insertion of this descrip- 
tion of it m your Magazine. The machinery 
alluded to was driven by an iron square bar, 
and the improvement consisted in the intreduc- 
tion of a connector, which, in the absence of a 
better name, [ shall call a friction clutch-box; 
which is different from any thing I have hith- 
erto seen. The one-half of this box, with 
two studs, is fixed, as usual, at one end of the 
shaft to be connected, and the outer cireumfer- 
ence is levelled about } of an inch in an inch 
long, forming part of a cone; and the other 
half of the box has a broad hoop fixed there- 
on; and standing forward like a eup, which, 
when pushed forward on the cone, gradually 
produces friction sufficient to set the machine 
a-going ; and then there are two bolts: previ- 
ously drawn back which are made to slide 
through this latter half box, and lay hold of the 
studs. The improvement will, however, be 
made clearer ‘by reference to the prefixed 
sketch. 


aa represents the bar cut in two atc; 5 the 
fixed half of the box, with the two studs fixed, 








aes perfectly dry and warm.—([Rep. Pat. 


and fixed on shaft; d d the other half of the 











Sal 
box with hoop ; e e two bolis fixed into f, and, 
made to slide through d, far enough to grasp 
the studs in 6. 

As here represented, the bolts are withdrawn 
and out of work. Care must be taken that 
f with the bolts are not forced forward, until 
the motion is gained by pushing d on the core. 

N. B.—d d may have a groove as wellas f, 
to put the lever into force backward and _for- 
ward; and the end of the two belts should be 
riveted enough to prevent their being with- 
drawn out of d; but they should be drawn back 
flush when disengaged. Ww. 8. 8. 





Biowine Giass.—Among the prizes award- 
ed by the Paris Academy of Sciences, at _their 
last, sitting, was the following: “ To 
Robinet, workman, for the substitution of the 
action of a machine for that of the human 
lungs, in : 
means of this valuable invention, the health of 
the glass-blower will, in future, be 
and the product of his manufacture ly im- 
proved, both as regards accuracy of form am 
the capability of making articles of greater di- 
meiosnns than ‘was formerly possible.” ~ 





Grotocy or Massacnuserts.—The Geolo- 
gical Map of Massachusetts is is an honor to 
the Legislature which ordered, and the Pro- 
fessor who executed it It is one: a 
very important step, towards exten 
ledge of the ve peace. og ve 
science of Geology through our w 
munity ; and by this knowledge to 
our citizens with the productions and the re. 
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sources of the mineral kingdom.—[{Family Ly- 
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glass blowing, 8,000 francs. By . 
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LITERARY NOTICES. : 

Tur Comriers Worxs or Sin Watrer Scorr 
‘Whom, of all the myrieds that read and feel, does 
this annunciation not concern ?_ In what sequestered 
part of this land—in what valley or on what moun- 

tain, beats the heart which has not at some time beat- 
, ‘enquicker beneath the inspiring pages of Sir Walter 
Seott? One of the most beautiful among the many 
beautiful thoughts of the French poet La Martine’s 
‘Adieux to Scott, is that where, anticipating that the 
great Magician might perhaps visit France, he tells 
him that he could enter no hamlet, pass the threshold 








—_— 





yet issued which comprises the contents of two, alike] 
good in its execution. It is happily no longer a de- 
bateable point, whether those whose portion it is in 
this world to minister, by the toil of their own hands, 
to their own necessities and those of their families, 
should have placed within their reach the means of 


first diecovered the coast. of North Amegica,,.Our 
faith in the claim of Sebastian is still unshaken. 

’ Miss Fanny Kemaie.—A likeness’ of this‘#i¢com. 
plished person, more happily engraved than any Other 





instruction. Those means are so placed—wisely, 
humanely, justly so placed ; and among such appoint. 
ed means, we know of none more likely to work 
unalloyed good, than just such a magazine as this 
before us. We cannot notice in detail the numerous 
and valuable contents ef this double number; but 
must commend the happy selection, as. an introduc- 
tory article to such a publication, of Lord Broug- 
ham’s admirable paper ‘*On the Pleasures and Ad- 





of no-cottage, even in that to him a foreign land, 
where he would not be a familiar friend; where he 
would not find beings who had felt and acknowledged 
his spells ; and ;who would be prepared to receive 
him as an honored guest; or, to give the thought 
‘more forcibly, in the spirited and poetical version of| 
’ ‘the French lines which the American Monthly Ma- 
gazine furnishes : 


basen thou seest some castle’s giant 

o’er the woodland’s shade, the valleys bloom ;— 
Or from our towns the vapors heaven-ward stream, 
Or cottage casements to the sunset gleam— 

as thy heart expands, here mayest thou say, 
from my feet will wipe the dust away : 

Here hath my spirit power—a century drinks 
Life from my thoughts, and by my genius thinks. 


How much more true is that of this country, whose 
language is the language of Scott, and whose tra- 
ditions run baek to, and blend with, many of those, 
which have inspired some of his noblest efforts. 
It is then because Scott is the common property 
of all classes, that we announce with gratification 
the proposals for, and two numbers of, a new and 
cheap series of his complete works. This is to 
comprise al] the author’s last additions and illustra- 
trions as they shall appear in the edition now publish- 
ing in England, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Lockhart; and will be published in numbers, each 
containing an entire work, at the low price of 37 1-2 
cents per number ;—Waverley—Guy Mannering— 
for 371-2 cents !—well and legibly printed, too, 
_ though necessarily ona small type. The specimens 
_ now before us contain these two novels. Eight num- 
bers will conetitute a volume, and six volumes will 
complete the publication. The undertakers of this 
enterprise, which seems to us so espeeially consid- 
erate towards those whose means of purchasing 
books are not equal to their desire to do so, are Mes- 
steurs Conner & Cooxe, Corner of Nassau and Ann 
streets, New York. 
A Discourse on Leca Science, before the New 
York Institute, at their Anniversary in May, 1832: 
by H. W. Warner: New York, G. ¢ C. ¢ H. Car- 
vill.—This is a discourse out of, and quite above, the 
common track. It is philosophioal and comprehen. 
sive ; it states, without disguising, the actual defi- 
_ ei neies in the existing state of jurisprudence, con- 
sidered as a science; the little respect in which, 
even as @ branch of literature, the important study 
of the law is held; and, in seeking to unfold the 
¢auses of suchanomalies, aims to point out the sure 
~ remedies thereof. We have read this address with 
' attention, and frequent assent, though in its 

condemnation of codes, and its views in favor off 

what is perhaps justly characterized as “the judicial 
‘exercise of the law announcing power,” our prepos- 
sessions are, we confess, roughly dealt with. We 
shall read it again; and think we cannot give genera] 

readers, and are sure we cannot to law students, a 
* better counsel, than that they should read it too, once 


»Merenantoe’ Macazine, orn Recister or Inven- 


vantages of Science,” which appeared originally, we 
believe, as a preliminary dissertation in the Library 
of Useful Knowledge. If there be any who yet doubt 
either as to the pleasures or advantages of know- 
ledge to all classes, we commend this paper to their 
particular perusal. 

The manner in which this work is printed, its low 
price, ($3 per annum) and the range of its subjects, 
which embraces all the mechanic arts, should insure 
to it a wide circulation. ‘ 


Tue Navar aNp Minirary Macazine or tue Uni- 
TED States, No.1: Washington, Thompson ¢ Ho- 
mans.—The success which the United Service Jour- 
nal in England has met with, has doubtless suggested 
this similar enterprize here : and although with our 
comparatively limited naval and military establish- 
ments there cannot be found the variety and extent 
of adventure and experience which belong to the 
greatly more numerous forces of England, there is 
enough of both, if the two services will take up and 
adopt the Magazine, to make it an amusing miscel- 
lany. A higher object, too, than amusement, may be 
attained by such a publication—the giving to the two 
branches of military service, common feelings, by the 
habit of speaking through a common organ. The 
editor appears, by his preliminary address, to be a 
military man: the sentiments of that address are 
good in themselves, though the style is occasionally 
too labored and ambitious. The articles generally 
are appropriate and wel! selected; and we augur 
well of the future prospects of this new candidate 
for the favor of magazine readers: 

Harren’s Famrty Lisrary, No. LIII., N. York.— 
This volume is devoted to the ‘* Progrese of Disco- 
very on the more northern Coasts of America,” em. 
bracing a rapid but distinct summary of the chief ad. 
ventures-of all who have touched our northern shores, 
either in the Atlantic or Pacific Ocean, from John 
Cabot, down to Capt. Franklin and Dr. Richardson. 


mance, and more improving, too, because the suffer. 
ings and the heroism, 48 well as the skill and noble 


whom at least have lived and now live in the same 
age with ourselves. It would, for instance, be diffie 
cult for the most powerful imagination to represent a 
more striking picture of self-devotion, courage, forti- 
tude, and unfailing reliance upon a gracious Provi- 
dence, under circumstances of the most-dreadful pri- 
vation, suffering, and apparent hopelessness, than is 
furnished by the simple and affecting narrative by 
Capt. Franklin and Dr. Richardson, of the dreadful 
incidents of their return from their first journey to 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

’ The historical portion of the volume is compiled by 
Patrick F. Tytler, so well known for his historical: 
publications. The~ natural history, geology, &c., 
which are thrown into a separate form and detached 





wions AND Improvements: by D. K. Minor, New 
-\-Yorki—To this new enterprize of our most eriter- 
prizing publisher, we cheerfully say, God speed! for 
it ia excellent in its design, and in the only numbe 















from the main narrative, are by James Wilson—a 
name that guaranties the accuracy of what it vouches, 
A-critical dissertation, by way of Appehdia, exam. 
ines and seeks to shake the position, we think so tri- 


It is an admirable volume, more attractive than ro-||: 


daring, are authentic, and relate to men, some of| 


we have seen, has just been published by Jae 
Maiden Lane, from the picture of Sir Thomas Law. 
rence. As a work of art, itis very good; and in 
resemblance, as near, we suspect, as a face of such 
** infinite variety” will admit. 

Savines anp Doincs at THe Tremont House, in 
rue YEAR 1832—extracted from the Note Book of 
Costarp Sty, Solicitor and Short Hand Writer of 
London, and edited by Dr. Zacuarny Paitemon Van 
GriFTEN. 

‘( Here are some score of fellows: My: master’s primed 
with soft sayings,—wit c8,— discreet } . Their con- 
|versations are worth re ago to. The sm mian among 
them shall tell you a story, ou will not be made ‘to: yawn 


more than oncx over it.—[(The Club Men ef Clothero, 1705.)" 
—ke. ke. &e. &e. Ke. ct &ec. &e. q 


Two volumes. Boston. 
We unite cordially with the press in every part of 
the country in the judicious and discriminating praise 
they have so liberally bestowed upon these satiri- 
cally witty, and elegantly humorous volumes. ‘They 
display an acuteness in catching the peculiarities of 
individual character, and a tact in hitting them off, 
that is only equalled by the excessive drollery and 
elegant refinement of taste with which society at 
large, as it exists in one of the first cities of the Union 
is painted. We do in fact from our hearts congratulate 
our brethren of Boston, that the wits and fashiona. 
bles of the American Athens should have been fur. 
nished with so bright a mirror to 
“ Reflect their polish and reveal their point,” 
as Mr. Rogers says in one of his penknife advertise- 
ments; and we compliment our countrymen gene. 
rally that a picture of their manners has at last been 
drawn by a foreigner, which will prove to. skeptical 
Europe that we are not only a great people, but a po. 
lished people and a refined people—if the following 
conversation, (among the others equally elegant, hu- 
morous, and spirited, here given,) be a fair sample 
of the general tone of society in our cultivated classes. 
We give it exactly as printed in the original, page, 
143. 

Bartholo. Nicks.—Well, I must say, I antipathtze 
al] water-drinkers. 

Crump.—So do I. 

Captain. Parkenrath.—And I. 

Walsinghom.—So do not I. The ladies are all 
water-drinkers. 

Barnwell—For “ are”—read *' should be.” 

Gaultiman.—I shall read neither the one nor the 
other—I love the dear souls too well to debar them 
from any of their little creature comforts, A girl of 
spirit is always fond of her glass. 'Tis only prudes 
who drink milk and water. 
Captain Parkenrath—A lady should breakfast 
upon rose-leaves and dew, dine upon wafers and 
honey-water, and sup upon nightingales’ throats (re- 
duced of course to a fine powder) and violet’s juice ; 
she should be dressed in a stuff made of gossamer 
threads, her girdle should consist of butterflies’ 
wings, and her sandals made of the down reaped 
from a boy’s cheeks ; her voice should be like a lark’s 
whisper, sweet, clear and soft; her eyes like two 
little skies, with stars in them,—those stars the 
blest abodes of Modesty and Love; her lips should 





wear a smile of ‘good will towards men; her step 





should be so light, that, though she trod.upon locusts 
land grasshoppers innumerable, not a hair of their 
heads should be injured; she should write nothing 
but Poetry, and talk of nothing but her dreams.— 
{Loud cheers.] 

Gaultiman.—Oh, ay! that may be-all very. well, 





and very fine, but it passes my huckleberry! Give 
| me @ woman of good, fresh, honest flesh: and blood 
—a woman, Sir, that is not afraid or ashamed to 
make use of her teeth when a handsome beef-steak 
is set before her. As for her dress, she may wear 
what gown she pleases, for me, provided she don’t 
cover her neck,—for that looks suspicious; and for 
her looks (supposing she is pretty), a little sauci- 
Iness about the eyes, nose and lips, is the. I 
like most to see,—a sort of come-kias.te-if. 





umphantly asserted in the Memoir of Sebastian Ca. 


expression (you know what I mean); she should 
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_{turned ancle, and I'll forgive the possessor twenty 


_ 0 Conti.—Ha, ha, ha! Goote!—goote! 


How did it go off? Who was there? What were 


,¢an a man do in that time? ‘Who was there, say 
_lovely wife, and they both looked uncommonly hap- 


> pte a two be three Russian gentlemen, 
' “and ‘an is ntleman, and some very pret 
. Boston £ io eM pein 


»tlemen ; and they were all alike disposed to be ami- 

able: and obliging, facetious and witty, and in love 

-cotwith cakes, and creams, and ben. and cham. ; 
,||versation be correetly reported by the humorous Mr. 


firmly y and. briskly, : 
k about love and ghost stories, Walter Scott 
rd Byron; she should sing all Moore’s Melo- 


ave a proper stock of words to scold the cook 
( and cultivate her nails to protect 


my stockings and make a pudding ; she should’nt be 
sidhiained to laugh heartily at a good joke—and I 
should like her all the better if she screamed out 
lustily at the sight of a mouse or a spider, for that 
is so charmingly feminine! she should be fond of 
a cat, and keep two or three Canary birds;—in a 
word, she should be all over sPRIGHTLINESS ! 

Parkenrath.—Ha, ha! well said, Aleck! 

Bartholo. Nicks.—Though I am but a little man 
myself, I love to look upon a tall woman. I don’t 
mean one that is lean. 

Crump.—For my part, I like plain women best : 
they are always so amiable— 

Waring.—Well, give me a small foot and a well- 


defects in her visage,—provided only, that she don’t 
squint! 
ee menenene a nos Moutons—we were 
0 





Walsingham.—Cherry cheeks, small lily-white 
hands, sloe-black eyes, flowing locks, and a dapper 
shape, for me. Nevertheless, I am far from being 
particular: for it is my fixed opinion, that there is no 
such thing to be found in the world as an ugly wo- 
man. At least, J have never seen one! 

Bartholo. Nicks.—Oh, Gemini! 

Crump.—Defend us from the Africans! Mercy, 
Isabella !!—{Roars of Laughter.] 

That Crump must be an inimitable fellow—a per- 
fect Liston in his way ; his last joke is overwhelming, 
Asan orator, however, or rather as a poet, Captain 
Parkenrath beats hinr hollow. What an exquisite 
play of fancy is there in his enumeration of the es- 
sentials of alady’s diet and dress ; we do not wonder 
that it elicited such ‘‘ loud cheers” from the ready ap- 
preciators of wit around him. Gaultiman, however, 
with all due deference to so discriminatIng a compa. 
ny, we think rather outdoes the Captain in eloquence. 
There is a refinement too in his expressions, an ele- 
gant assurance, a ‘‘ come.and-criticise-me-if-you dare- 
ness” in his language, that when he tells-you a lady 
should have ‘‘a little sauciness about the nose,” and 
‘be all over sPRIGHTLINESS,” is irresistibly captivat. 
ing. But, as the emphatic Longcope says Revenons a 
nos Moutons, for we would fain through the medium 
of our friend Capt. Parkenrath introduce our readers 
to “a Lord’s nephew,” and hear at the same time his 
opinion. of a Boston tea party : 

Parkenrath_—What put that into your head, Fen- 
wick? You, of all men, to talk about the equality 
of allmen. An Englishman, and a lord’s nephew,— 
next in succession to a title, and I don’t know how 
many thousand a year! 

Fenwick.—Tut! tut !—I’m a republican, man !— 
Mrs. Emmerson has converted me. Charming wo- 
man !—delightful party!—excellent people! I’m 
new, man. langue (Count, prompt me,) ‘ La 
langue des remmes est leur épée,”———Count ? 


n.—** Et elles ne la laissent pas rouiller.” 


® Fenwick.—By Jove, that is always the way with 
the Count, when I ask him to complete a sentence 
forme. Sarcastic Ragusan! 

“Ragusan.—No, by my word. 

tain Parkenrath.—But the party, Fenwick? 


the people like ?. And how did you enjoy yourself? 
Fenwick.—Softly: First then, the party was a very 
wll'party, and went off very well. The company, 
wever, went off too soon. A plague on your early 
hours, say I! From half-past nine to eleven! What 


ye? For want of knowing people’s names, can’t 
tell. However, I did see the amiable R. A. and his 


py: ton will be in tears at the loss of so lovely 
a flower. (Count, lend me your snuff-box,) Well, 


ladies, and some’ very pleasant Boston gen- 





| Wings for joy, at each lively sally of their favorite 


{ Some hung ath the pualiamat her ear.” | 
Methought I could hear them flapping their tiny 


lady 
“ er gt guess, Sir, it was musquitoes that you 
eard. 
Fenwick.—Go to, good Master Crump. Count, 
allow me to introduce you to my friend, Mr. Crump. 
So,—where -was'I?- Mrs: Emmerson ‘is a sort of 
Yorick, in petticoats ;—a lady of “infinite jest,—of| 
most excellent fancy :’—but what delights you most, 
is the heart that is shown in every thing that she 
says. Her laugh!—(in certain places one would 
almost say it was too loud)—yet by Jove, it is so joy- 
ous,—so full of fun (that’s a vile phrase, by the way, 
but I can’t think of another) that you find yourself! 
crowing (like chanticleer) in sympathy, before you 
can see the point of the joke she is laughing at. By 
Heavens! a most exhilarating laugh !—a laugh that 
makes you unbutton your cravat, for fear of choking ; 
the laugh of laughs ! ! 
Captain Parkenrath.—‘‘ Oh heaven-born sisters! 
source of 42 , 
Fenwick.—Cry you mercy! Captain,—Count, the 
Captain’s glass is empty. That’s right—fill it! I 
was coming to the sisters, when you took the words 
outofmy mouth. ‘ Most sweet ladies”—who “ need 
not the painted flourish ofour praise.” But, by Jove! 
what a sumptuous woman is Mrs. Lumley! What 
a figure,—what a step! whatanair! She reminded 
me of Lady G , and that is saying as much as 
I could put into three closely printed volumes— 
Count, what think you of Mrs. Lumley. 

The Count’s reply, we must remark in passing, 
though not quite so full of point as the ‘Lord’s 
nephew’s” hits at character, is still racy enough 
to call out “great applause” from the company. 
Sig. di Ragusan, however, though very facetious, we 
by no means consider equal in pithiness of expres- 
sion to ‘little Bartholo. Nicks,” as the reader may 
judge by the capital set down Nicks gives the quizzi- 
cal Crump at the conclusion of the following extract. 
Fenwick asks Parkenrath, “now that he has done 
clapping his hands,” (quere, at Fenwick’s joke?) *‘ to 
tell him if he were ever in love.” 

Captain Parkenrath.—Yes; I was born merely 
for the purpose of loving. First, I fell in love with 
my nurse, when I was only three years old. She 
was black, to be sure, but well featured ; and, I saw 
Miss Dinah’s “‘ visage in her mind.” Then —— 

Fenwick.—No—no! Come, now ;—seriously ? 

Captain Parkenrath.—Seriously ? umph! Well, 
then, I solemnly declare that I was never seriously 
in love, in my life. 

Crump.—Bartholomew Nicks, there, has, I guess ; 
and can tell you all about it. 

Bartholo. Nicks.—Get out! 


Poor Crump, he shuts up his mouth after this, and 
we hear not a word more from him to the end of 
the chapter. Not so, however, with the gallant Par. 
kenrath ; (who, by the by, is here put forth as the por- 
traiture of a Virginian gentleman!) he, poor fellow, 
is introduced again to be * thrown into convulsions of 
laughter” at a droll speech of the accomplished En. 
glishman Fenwick. -As to the Hon. Mr. Fenwick him- 
self, he stays with us as long as the author does with 
the amiable object of patting his American acquaint. 
ance on the back, and telling his friend Mrs. Emer- 
son and another lady, with an oath or two (a matter 
of moonshine in ‘‘a Lord’s nephew,”) that they are 
very nice people, and belong to a very nice country ; 
and in fact, though ‘‘there is no place like Op En- 
GLAND,” yet ‘this is a land of liberty, by Jove !”!! 

We know not who has tried to injure the fair fame 
of the Tremont House, by putting forth such. ‘* Say- 
ings and Doings” as these, as a fair.specimen of 
*‘ fashionable life” within its walls; but if the harm- 
less insipidity of the work prevents it from being 
libellous as regards the character of this far-famed 
Hotel in particular, we do not the less for American 








J admiss ission into’a’ New-York ‘drawing. g-réom. 


i 

The 
work, we ought to add, is printed with truly Boston 
elegance; but the fashion in which it is got up con. 
tributes about as much to give style and spirit to the 
conterits, as would a St. John’s beaver and a neat-cut 
Benton applied to the crown and heel of a kangaroo, 
qualify him for figuring in Broadway. IP ead 


Taxes anD Novens, by Mania Epazwortm Vol 
Ill. Harpers.—After reading the principal story in 
this volume through, and reviving all the agreeable 
impressions of a former perusal, we feel, upon com. 
paring it with the class of popular novels, which so 
often have a claim upon us here, like one who, ‘amid 
a crowd of smirking and grimacing acquaintances, 
yields his hand to the honest grasp of an old and cordial 
friend. The strong good sense and practical spplica- 
tion which characterize Miss Edgeworth’ s writings, 
distinguish them for their usefulness above all mo. 
dern works of fiction." Her characters and situations 
are those of real life—the ‘sentimental comedy’ of 
the actual world, in, which both scenes and actors 
come so completely ‘ home to our bosoms aiid busi- 
ness,” that, while they command our interest’ and 
awaken our sympathies, our minds are quickened and 
our hearts are schooled, There is, however,a more 
distinctive feature in Miss Edgworth’s novels than 
that of the lesson of morality, conveyed in all her 
stories—it is their broad and general application, 
their comprehensive and philosophical view of life, 
which, compared with the contracted and exclusive 
pictures of society in what are called the fashiona- 
ble novels, give her works, with those .of Fielding 
and Smollet, the dignity and superiority over most 
others, which sentimental or genteel comedy has 
when compared with farce: the former, dealing 
with the foibles and striking characteristics of human 
nature generally, the latter with individual peculiari- 
ties only: the first treating of people of the world, 
the last of people ofacoterie. The men of fashion 
of Miss Edgworth, like those of Miss Burney, are 
persons of taste and spirit, who, though often whim. 
sical and absurd, are still gentlemen and men of 
breeding, who might figure as such any time within 
a century of the period for which their portraits are 
drawn. Clarence Hervey or Sir Sedley Clarendal, 
for instance, would have graced and enlivened alike 
a drawing room of Queen Anne’s day, or a salon of 
William IV. Not so however with their successors 
in fictitious high life, whose pretensions to style are 
generally so identified with their dress, and whose 
claims to distinction so dependent upon some pecul- 
iar affectation, tolerated in some peculiar cligue or 
set, that a change of fashion or a change of scene 
nullifies both. The coat that made them distingué 
in one month, makes them outré the next ; and that 
which is considered air in one circle, is held to be 





| puppyism in another ; and in short, like the hero of a 


farce, who owes all his attractions to some prevail- 
ing or local absurdity, that is hit off in his person, 
our *‘Corinthian Tom,” however “ accueilli” for a 
time, soon gives place for ever to the Archers and 
Belcours whose room he has temporarily usurped. 
It is the same, too, with the rest of the dramatis per- 
sone of these no els; and taking Bulwer’s upon one 
side, and Miss Edgeworth‘s upon the other, as the 
most favorable specimens of their different schools, 
the different mode in which character is treated in 
both, may be traced down to the meanest individual 
introduced ; and while Bulwer’s, admirably drawn as 
many of them are, will be found to be all individual 
creations—the creatures of particular circumstances, 
whose conduct is often an exception to general rules, 
Miss Edgworth’s are generally fair representatives 





society generally protest against sketches of our 
manners so spiritlessly vulgar being received any 
where as authentic: at least, we are pretty sure 
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paigne!: Then there was the charming hostess 


that the Hon. Mr. Fenwick, if his manners and con. 


of whole classes, acting naturally under ordinary 

motives and impulses, nee * 
But our limits forbid us attempting further @ paral- 

Jel so much to the advantage of the authoress of the 














surrounded, like Pope’s Belinda, by fifty eylphe. 


Sly, would hardly, though a “lord’s nephew,” obtain 


work before us, whose writings generally cannot be 
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‘ 3, for, as we have already observed, she of all 
-_ writers of fiction has best succeeded in blending 
~ amusement with instruction, and teaching a detesta- 
tion of vice under the mask of gaiety. She beckons 
us with the nod of a syren into the severe paths of 
virtue, while the edge of her satire is not lesssharp 


“upon folly, that like the sword of the Athenian, it is 


wreathed with flowers. * 
ETAT EE RON, i TET LE LEE AE OLE LE 
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The foreign news received by the Philadelphia 
from London, is a few days Jater only than that before 
feceived. We are indebted to Capt. Champlin for 
.late London papers. 

« The British Parliament was soon to assemble for 
business ; and among the subjects which will occupy 
its earliest attention, must be the situation of Ireland, 

where the greatest-excitement existed. O'Connell 

was agitating with unbounded influence, and troops 
were going by thousands from England to maintain 
the supremacy of the Government. 

The Dutch question seems tobe drawing to a close. 
The Scheldt had been declared open to all nations 
but England and France. A speedy settlement of 
the ‘question between Belgium and ITolland would 
soon open it to them also. m 

The King of Spain has resumed his functions as 
‘sovereign, and has issued a Royal Decree, ‘wherein 
he expresses his entire satisfaction of the adminis. 
tration of the Government during his illness, &c. 

The French King’ was still occupied with his re. 
views at Lille, and with rewarding histroops. __ 

There is nothing of interest from Pertugal, unless 
it be'the fact, that Lord Hervey, the British Plenipo. 
tentiary, had gone to Lisbon from Madrid, with a 
view, it was supposed, of inducing the contending 
parties to agree to an armistice, and ultimately sét- 
tling their claims by negotiation, rather than the 
sword. , i 

The Egyptians were still advancing successfully 
against the Turks. The safety of the Ottoman em- 
pire will nex, it is conjectured, become the subject 
of Conferences and Protocolsamong the great powers. 

« _ LONDON, Jan.17—American Stocks.—Three per cents, 90; 

New York fives, 1846, 110—dividends frem Ist Oct.; Pennsylva- 

maf fives, 1854, 1094: do do 1856, 110; do do 1860, 1114—dividends 


; Ohio fives, 1850, 1063; do sixes, 1850, 117; Louis- 
na State Loan, 1844, °47, '50, ’52,- 105; do Barings, 1833, 738, 
i Oa city ‘fives, .1846, 104; Misstseippi sixes, 
I *46;, 51, °56, 112; United States Bank Shares, £22 58 a 
£22’ 10s—dividends from 1st January. 

‘Jan. 19—Three per cent red. 8734 ;-Consols, 87 63. 

LIVERPOOL, Jan..17.—Cotton Market.—The sales to-day 
comprize 1000 bags Brazils and Egyptian, and 1000 Americans, 
all descriptions, from 6}d to 8d—otal, 2000. 








SUMMARY. 





, APPROPRIATIONS FOR. works IN New York,—A- 
mong the appropriations for fortifications by the last 
ss, and approved by the President, was one 
of $25,000 for a fort at Throg’s Neck, Westchester 
county. 
Towards improving harbors, &c., there is an ap- 
propriation of $31,700 for the pier at Buffalo. 
15,000 for improving mouth of Genessee river. 
15,000 for removing obstructions ni Big Sodus 





Ba ° 
8,400 for completing pier and mole at Oswego. 

Cotumsia CoLLeGE.—At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held on the 4th instant, Ocnen Horr- 
mAN, Esq., was elected a member in the place of 
the Rev. Dr. Snoperass, resigned. 

— the Albany Evening Journal of Monday.] 

b wH oF GENERAL Wapswortu.—Gen. William 

Wadsworth died at his residence, at Geneseo, Living- 

County, on the 6th inst. Gen, W. was one of 

the Pioneers by whose industry and enterprize, Wes- 

‘tern New York has been converted from a “ waving 
forest” into cities, villages, grottos and gardens. 

It will be recollected that Gen. Wadsworth, whose 
Divi»ioa was called into service to protect the Fron. 
tiex, volumteered to cross the Niagara, ascended the 
Beights of Queenston in company with the Spartan 
_ Man Rensselaer, and gallantly participated in the 
.., dangers and honors of that sanguinary conflict, - 
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launched trom. the Ship, Yard at this place, the 
beautiful Steam Boat, ** Black Hawk,” of 110 tons 
burthen. This Boat has beer builtin about six weeks 
and finished ready to receive her Engine, under the 
superintendence of Mr. George S. Weeks, late of the 
city of New-York. She is pronounced by competent 
judges, to be a fine model and a good specimen of! 
naval architecture as any on the waters of the lake or 
river, She is about 125 feet.in length, and 30 feet 
extreme breadth, and will, when ready for sea, draw 
not over two feet water. Her Engine is to be onthe 
low pressure principle, and is building by Mr. Avery, 
of Syracuse, a gentleman favorably known as the 
builder ef the Engine in the Steam Boat United States. 
She is intended to play between French Creek and 
Ogdensburgh, and French Greek and Kingston dai- 
ly. She.commences her trips on the opening of nav- 
igation. French Creek, Feb..25, 1833.—[ Watertown 
Gazette,] 


Srate- or Maine.—The Legislature of this State 
adjourned on Monday last, after passing one hundred 
and forty acts, and one hundred and one resolves !! 
Among the resolves were the following, which 
refer any arrangement that may be made on the sub- 
ject of the Northeastern boundary, to the votes of the 
people instead of to those of the Legislature. 
Resolved, That so much of the resolve passed the 
\3d day of March, 1832, respecting the Northeastern 
Boundary, as provides for the submission to the Le- 
gislature, ‘‘ for approval or rejection,” of the agree. 
ment or treaty therein contemplated to be made by 
the Commissioners therein mentioned, be, and the 
same is hereby repealed. 

Resolved, That no arrangement, provisional agree- 
ment or treaty, already made, or that may hereafter 
be made, under, or in pursuance of, the resolve to 
which this is additional, shall have any binding force, 
effect, or operation, until the same shall have been 
submitted to the people ofthis State, in their prima- 
ry assemblies, and approved by a majority of their 
votes, 


The ship Sagamore-of Newburyport from Cron- 
stadt for this port, with a cargo of Iron and Hemp, 
went ashore at Block Island on Monday. The 
ship it is expected will be lost. The cargo we un. 
derstand was insured in this city. 


Tue New Custom House.—It is stated in the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, that an appropriation of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars was obtained through the in- 
strumentality of Mr. Verplanck, for this object. ~ 
[From the Albany Argns, of Wedesday.} 

We regret to announce the death of the Hon. Wal- 
ter Cornell, member of the Assembly from Washing- 
ton co. Mr. C. was a resident of Cambridge, about 
fifty years of age, an estimable and respected cit- 
izen, and a faithful and worthy representative. Mr. 
C. expired on Monday evening, of an inflammation of| 
the lungs, after a confinement of a few days. The 
funeral ceremonies will be performed at half past ten 
o,clock this morning, at the Adelphi. His remains, 
we understand, will be conveyed to Cambridge, and 
members will accompany the body as far as Lansing- 
burgh. 


Northeastern Boundary.—Various reports appear 
to be in circulation in Maine on the subject of an ar- 
rangement made in relation to the disputed territory, 
by which it is proposed to give that State an indem- 
nity in lands elsewhere, or in money, for her acces- 
sion to the decision made by the King of Holland. 
The Legislature have in consequence applied to the 
Governor for information, who informs them he has 
come to the conclusion, that to impart it at the pre- 


cess of the negotiation instituted by the President 
with Great Britain in relation to the Northeastern 
boundary, and in that view, could not be consistent 
with the public good, but adverse to the interests of 
the State and of the United States. 


[From the Wilmington People’s Press, Feb. 27.} 

Captain Flint, of the British schooner Brisk, from 
Nevis, reports, that on the night of the 8th, the isl- 
ands of Nevis and St. Kitts experienced sixteen vio- 
lent and distinct shocks of earthquakes, which very 
much alarmed the inhabitants, and on the 9th, after 
the Brisk was under way, at 4 o’clock, experienced 
a considerable shock. It is to be feared that dread- 
ful accounts will be.received from these Islands, of 
some of the neighboring ones, from the effects of 
these earthquakes.  * 


Church burnt.—On the morning of the 28th ult. the 
Associate Reformed Church at Caledonia, of which 
the Rev. Donald McLaren is pastor, was destroyed 
by fire. It had recently undergone a thorough re- 


sent time, could not fail to be prejudicial to the suc-|| 





oaks to the stock of which ay, is to 
jooks to the stock of which open to-day, is to ex. 
tend ten miles in length from Galdwel » at the head 
of Lake.George, to Glen’s Falls, where it will in. 
tersect the northern canal, and thus supply a direct 
channel of conveyance for the immense resources 
of the northwestern part of this State to the city of 
New York. | 

There is-a company incorporated to construct a 
Railroad from Saratoga, to connect with this, and 
thereby furnish a communication by. means of a 
Railroad, the entire distance from Albany to Lake 
George, already a point of so much attraction to 
travellers, and whicli will give such vast additional 
facilities to those whom curiosity or recreation may 
induce to visit that interesting region. It will be 
séen by the advertisement, that pamphlets contain. 
ing a minute description, and estimates and surveys 
of the work, are at Coster & Carpenter’s, where the 
books will remain open to-morrow and next.day. 
—(Communicated.]- 


Norroux, March.8.—Loss of the packet ship Wil. 
liam Drayton.—The line packet ship William Dray. 
ton, Capt. Sutton, from New York, whence she sailed 
2ist Feb., with a valuable cargo on board, bound to 
Charleston, S. C., went ashore at- New Inlet, Curri- 
tuck county, N.C. at half past 11 o’clock on the 
night of the 24th Feb. During the night she thump. 
ed so violently, that in three hours after she struck, 
the water was up to the cabin floor, the sea breaking 
over the ship until next morning, and a heavy 'N. W. 
wind blowing, when the passengers and crew got 
ashore. In addition to her cargo; she had on board 
$100,000 tor the U.S. Branch Bank at Charleston, 
which has been. landed. 


Battimore, Marcu 8.—We regret to learn that 
the. steamboat United States, which was. recently 
converted into a floating saw mill, was consumed by 
fire on the 2d instant, while lying in Wye river, on 
the eastern shore of this State. The engine drove 
fet mills, running twelve saws, and was owned by 

essrs. P. Boyer & Co. of this city. The fire was 
discovered by those on board the boat about three 
o’clock in the morning, and had then made such pro- 
gress, that the engineers and hands were forced to 
leap through the windows into the water, and the 
whole of them, fourteen in number, thus fortunately 
succeeded in getting on shore, but not without under- 
going great suffering from their exposure to the cold. 
On reaching the shore, Mr. Ely, engineer, his son, 
Mr. Wardsworth, one of the proprietors, ‘together 
with one or two others, started for Mr. W.‘H. De 
Courcey’s house, about two miles distant, while the 
remainder awaited their return. The sufferings of 
Mr. Ely and his companions are said to have been 
intense. They were very nearly naked, destitute of 
shoes and stockings, and had to travel through snow 
six inches deep, exposed at the same time to a pierc- 
ing wind. On their arrival, Mr. De Courcey imme. 
diately sent for the persons left on the shore, and 
had them conveyed to his house, where he and his 
neighbors administered in the kindest manner to 
their necessities. We learn that Mr. Ely and his 
son are so much frost bitten, that it is apprehended 
they will lose their feet. ‘The remainder are more 
or less frost bitten, but it was hoped would speedily 
recover. 

The loss of the mill is estimated at between 
twenty-five and thirty thousand dollars. There was 
no insurance. 


Nonchalance under a severe accident.—On Wed 
nesday a severe accident occurred, on board of one 
of the steamboats, while under way, about seven 
miles from the city. One of the hands, a mulatto 
fireman, after fixing some part of the machinery, in 
going back, stepped on the plate, when his foot 
slipped off the deck plate, and his leg caught between 
the wheel and the plate. His body fell on the deck, 
and his dismembered limb below. It was taken com. 
pletely_off just above the knee joint. He was taken 
up, and together with his ‘‘ dismembered member,” 
sent back to town in a boat, and during the whole 
distance, never uttered a complaint. 
quént amputation of the stump, he bore with a stoi- 
cism worthy of Zeno himself. Describing the affair 
to a gentleman, he very coolly observed * I wouldn’t 
have had it happen for a thousand dollars—no, sir, 
not for a whole steam boat,—no, not if youd 
me all Savannah !”—[Savannah Georgian.] — 


Accident.—On Saturday morning, as Mr. Edward 
Stanley, a resident of this city, was nee ee 
liamsburg, L. Island, in company with some fri a 
double barrelled fowliug piece, which he was using, 









pair, and has cost $8000 or $9000. The loss will be 











severely felt by the Congregation.—{Geneva Gaz.] 





were also dreadfully lacerated.—[Standard.}». 
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burst in both barrels, wounding him so severely that » 
his life is despaired of. .His face and\ right hand: 
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a Ay POINTMENTS SY TH } PRESIDENT. wit cer 7 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
elite urate of New sig» to be Chargé @’Af- 
s of the United States to His Majesty, the King 


wi Bl 


bas 
IWS i & ois 2 ome \ 

An act to change the names of William B. Finch 
and Elizabeth B. ch, to that of William Compton 
Bolton and Elizabeth Bolton. 

An act to amend an act enititled ‘* An act to grant 
a quantity of land to the State of Illinois, for the pur- 
pose of aiding in opening a canal to connect the wa- 





of the French. - 
Peter V.. Daniel, of Virginia, Wylly Sillman, of 
Ohidé, and John R. Livingston, Jr. of New York,, to 


be Commissioners under the Treaty with Naples. 
Thomas Swann, Jr. of the District of Columbia, to 
be Secretary to the Board of Commissioners, and 


George Breathitt of Kentucky, to be Clerk under the 


same i : 

Joseph Villamil, late of Louisiana, to be Con- 
sul.of the United States at the Port of Guayaquil. 

J.B. Ferrand, to be Consul of the United States 
at Panama in the Republic of New Gaenada. 

Francis Thomassin, of South Carolina, to be Con- 
sul of the United States at Baracoa, in the Islaffd of 
Cuba. - : é 
Obed Folga, of New York, to be Consul of the 
United States at Payta, in the Republic of Peru. 

Henry: Carleton, of Louisiana, to be Attorney of 
the United States for the Eastern District of Louis- 
jana, in the place of John Slidell, whose Commission 
has expired. | 

Jehn W. Livingston, of New York, tobe Marshal 
of the United States, for the Northern District of 
New York, from the 19th day of February, 1833, 
when his Commission expired. 

Jonas L. Sibley, of Massachusetts, to be Marshal 
of the United States, for the District of Massachu- 
setts, from the 3d of March, 1833, when the commis- 
sion of Samuel D. Harris expired. 

Barrington Anthony, of Rhode Island, to be Mar- 
shal of the United States, for the District of Rhode 
Island, from the 3d of January, 1833, when his com- 
mission expired. 

Andrew J. Donelson to be the Secretary author- 
ized under the act “‘ prescribing the mode by which 
patents for public lands shall be signed and execu. 
ted,” approved Mareh 2d, 1833. 

Thomas McCrate, to be Collecter of the Customs 
forthe District and Inspector of the Revenue for the 
Port of Wiscasset, inthe State of Maine, from the 
llth of March, 1833, when his present commission 
will expire. 

Isaiah L. Greén, to be Collector of the Customs 
for the district and Inspector of the Revenue for the 
Port of Barnstable, in the State of Massachusetts, 
from the 3d of March 1833, when His late commis. 
sion expired. 


Acts or Coneress.—In the annexed list will be 
found the titles of all the acts passed at the session 
which has just closed, except private bills, and some 
few others of no general interest. The Land Bill is not 
included in the list, and cannot now become a law, 
evenif the President was to sign it, as, in order to be 
80, it must be returned to the Congress that passed it. 

[From the National Intelligencer of Tucsday.] 

An act to explain an act, entitled ‘‘ An actto re- 
duce the duties on coffee, tea, and cocoa,” passed 
the twentieth of May, 1830. 

An act to establish a Land Office in the Territory 
of Michigan. 

An act to improve the condition of the non-com- 
missioned officers and privates of the Army and 
Marine Corps of the United States, and to prevent 
desertion. : 

An act making appropriations for the Engineer and 
Ordinance Departments. 

An act granting an additional quantity of land for 
the location of Revolutionary bounty land warrants. 
An act to amend an act, entitled.‘ An actto alter 


‘Band aménd an act to set apart and dispose of certain 


public lands for the encouragement of the cultivation 


‘Hof the vine and olive,” approved 19th February, 1831. 


An act for the purchase of certain copies of Water- 
on and Vanzandt’s Statistical Tables,-and to au. 
horize a subscription for the continuation of the 


‘gsame. 


An act for making Calais and Pembroke, in the 
State of Maine, ports of delivery. 
Anact making appropriations in part for the sup- 
port of Government for the year 1833, and for cer- 
tam expenditures of the year 1821. 
An act in-addition to the act for the gradual im- 
provement of the navy of the United States. 
An act making ppreetations for carrying on the 
nited States during the year 1833, 
An act. making appropriations for the Indian de- 
ment,forthe year 1833, 
An act. for the. payment of horses and arms los 
l¢ military service of the United States against the 
ians on the frontiers of Illinois and the Michigan 


ters of Illinois River with those of Lake Michigan, 
and to allow further time to the State of Ohio for com- 
mencing the Miami Canal from Dayton to Lake Erie. 
An act prescribing the mode by which patents for 
public lands shall be signed and executed. 

An act to authorize the President of the U. States, 
to cause the public surveys to be connected with the 
line of dimbarkation between the States of Indiana 
and Illinois. ’ 

An actto explain and amend the 17th and 18th sec. 
tions of ‘* Au act.to alter and amend the several acts 
a duties on imports,” approved 14th July, 
1833. , 

An act making provision for the publishing of the 
documentary history of the American Revolution. 
An act further to provide for the collection of du- 
ties on imports. [This is what has been called the 
«« Revenue Collection Bill.] 

An act to revive the act entitled an ‘‘ act supplemen- 
tary to the several laws for the sale of the public 
lands. 

An act for improving'the navigation of certain Ri- 
vers in the Territories of Florida and Michigan, and 
for surveys, and for other purposes. 

An act for the establishing a- port of entry and de- 
livery at the village of Fall River, in Massachusetts, 
and discontinuing the office at Dighton. 

An act making appropriations to carry into effect 
certain Indian treatie , and for other purposes, for the 
year 1833. 

An act to amend anact {entitled ‘ an act supple. 
mentary to the act for the relief of certain surviving 
officers and soldiers of the revolution. 

An act making appropriations for the support of the 
army for the year 1833 

An act to authorize the President of the U. States to 
exchange certain lands belonging to the Navy Yard at 
Brooklyn for other lands contiguous thereto. 

By act making appropriations fo. carrying on certain 
works hitherto commenced for the improvement of 
harbors and rivers, and also for continuing and repair- 
ing the Cumberland Road and certain Territorial 
Roads. e : 

An act to establish a town at St Marks, in Florida. 

An act authorizing an alteration in the election dis- 
tricts for members of the Legislative Council of the 
Teritory of Michigan. 

An act prolonging the second session of the 5th 
Legislative Council of the Teritory of Michigan. 

‘An act to atithorize the Governor of the Teritory 
of Arkansas to sell the land granted to said Territory 
by an act of Congress approved the 15th June, [832, 
and for other purposes. ° 

An act to carry into effect the Convention between 
the United States and his Majesty the King of the 
Two Sicilies, concluded at Naples on the 14th day 
ot October, 1832. 

An act making appropriations for Indian annuities 
and other similar objects, for the year 1833. 
An act to modify the act of the 14th July, 1832, and 
all other acts imposing duties on imports. [This is 
Mr. Clay’s Bill. 

An act making appropriations for the revolutionary 
and other pensioners of the U S. forthe year 1833. 
An act making appropriations for the naval service 
for the year 1833. 

_ An act making appropriations for certain fortifica- 
tions. 

An act making appropriations for the civil and diplo- 
matic expenses of the Goverment for the year 1833. 
An act to explain and amend the act to alter and 
amend the several acts imposing duties on imports, 
passed July 14 1832, so far as relates to hardware, 
and certain manuiactures of copper and brass and o 
ther articles. 

An act for the relief of the widows and orphans of| 
the officers and seamen who were lost in the United 
States schooner the Slyph. 

Resolutions. 

A resolution in relation to the execution of the act 
supplementary to the act for the relief of certain sur- 
viving officers and soldiers of the Revolution. 

A resolution to place thirty copies of the Diploma- 
tic Correspondence of the Anferiezh Reévolution at 
the disposition of the Secretary of Staite. ~ 

A resolution for the. relief of sundry ownersof ves. 
sels sunk for the defence of Baltimofe. *% — . 

Resolutions authorizing the delivery of certain pa. 
pers in the Department of State to the Commissioners 
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Resolution providing for the continuation of Gales 
& Seaton’s Compulation of State 


rect Certain mistakes. 


LEGISLATURE OF NEW-YORK. 
Monday, March 4.—In Senate. _ 
Mr. Tracy introduced a bill to incorporate the Ame- 
rican Seamen’s Friend Socieiy. 
The Senate sat some time as a Court of Errors. 


Tuesday.—In Senate. 
The bill concerning interest on money, was refer- 
red to the eommittee on finance. 

» In Assemscy. 
Mr. Stilwell called for the qustion on the final pas. 
sage of the bill relative to the New York and Har- 
lem Railroad Company. Mr. 8. explained that he 
did*so at the request of the applicants, and for the 
purpose of moving the indefinite postponement of the 
bill. ‘ 


definitively, believing that the mass of the citizens 
of New York were interested ‘in the defeat of the 
bill, and were anxious that the matter should be put 
at rest, at least until after another charter election. 
He concluded by moving a postponementof the ques- 
tion until to-morrow. 

On motion of Mr. McKeon thc bili was laid on the 
table. 


In rue LeaisLature, on. Wednesday, no busivess 
was done. The two Houses met at 10 o’clock, and 
immediately adjourned to attend the funeral of Mr. 
Cornell, of Montgomery. 


Thursday, March 7.—In Senate. 
The bill to incorporate the North River Whaling 
Company was introduced. Ordered printed. 
In AsseMBLY. 
Bills reported :—To incorporate the Squakie Hill 
bridge company: ~ 
AssemBLy—March 8. 


Brooklyn. 
To incorporate the New York Academy of In. 
vention. 
On motion of Mr. Spencer, 
Resolved, That the comptroller report the amount 
of salary paid to Geo. W. Newell as comptroller’s 
clerk, and for services as such to the canal board, 
and for all other services, since 1827, specifying the 
sums paid for different services, and the autho 
under which paid, and the laws authorizing suc 
payments. 7 
(Mr. Newell is the person who it is understood is 
to be appointed deputy comptroller of the canal de. 
partment, provided the bill now before the house on 
that subject should pass.] j 
Mr. Van Duzer called for the question on agreeing 
with the committee of the whole, yesterday, on the 
bill for the appointment of a second deputy comptrol- 
ler, tohave charge of the canal department. 
Mr. Spencer moved that the salary be $1200. 
Messrs. Myers, Van Duzer, Stilwell and Burwell 
opposed the amendment. 
The question was lost, 68 to 30. 
The House then agreed with the committee of the 
whole in their report, and the bill was ordered en- 
rossed, 
* Mr. Stilwell called up the bill to amend the char- 
ter of the New York and Haerlem Railroad Com- 


its postponement, and accede to the proposition of 
Mr. Morris, that the question should be taken on 
the final passage of the bill. The bill was rejected, 
87 to 4. 

Saturday—In Senate. 
Bills introduced—To incorporate the Dutchess 
Whaling Company: concerning the Canals of this 


ing any real estate in the vicinity of the canals for 
hydraulic purposes. | 

In ASSEMBLY. ; 
The committee of the whole, took up the bill pro- 
viding for an investigation of the extra accounts 
contractors on the crooked lake canal, and 
the same, after amending it so as to include the Che- 
mung canal, The committee rose, but before. the 
question was taken on agreeing 


Monday. ; 
Monday, March1 1—In Assembly: 


of the whole, in favor of the bill for the relief of the 
Contractors on the Chemung and Crooked Lake:Ca- 





for several Claims under the treaty with France, of 











the 2d of February, 1832, 


concurred in, by a vote of 63 to 38. 








-Resolution authorizing the Secretary of War tocor. _ 


Mr. Morris was in favor of deciding the ‘question : 


Bills read a third time and passed:—To incor- 
porate the Housecarpenters’ Benevolent Society, - 


pany. He said he would withdraw the motion for — 


State. (Prohibits engineers from purchasing or hold.. 


with the committee... 
of the whole, the house adjourned till 11 o’elock. OM s.003 


Upon the question of agreeing withthe committee 


nals, a long debate ensued. ‘The report was.at length «> 
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tion, and to’ assure him of the friendly disposition of 
their own countries towards the ‘States. 


They were received and introduced to the Presi. 


‘the Secretary of State, in the presence of 
Pt ds of Departments, at one o’clock, and Mr. 
n, Minister Pleni tiary of France, made 

the foliowing address on their be f: 


Mr, Presipent : age es 

The Piplomeric Boiy Sherptited to the govern- 
ment of this Republic, n to offer to your Excel- 
lency their respectful felicitations on your second 
inauguration as President of the United States.— 
They feel assured that this new aud flattering proof 
of the confidence of your fellow citizens cannot but 
greatly contribute to confirm those friendly relations 
which already exist between this Republic ‘and the 
Governments répresented at Washington—relations 


which your excellency has so happily preserved and 
e id during the four years of your first Presi- 
I esteem it, Mr. President, at once a happiness 


and an honor to be, onan occasion so interesting, 
the interpreter of the sentiments which animate the 

matic Body towards you, personally, and to 

you, in their name, the sincere wishes which 
every one of them truly entertains for the increasing 
prosperity of this Republic, for the firmness of its 
union, and especially, Mr. President, for every thing 
that can contribute to your own personal glory and 


ae 
‘@ this address the President made the following 


D thin me great pleasure, gentlemen, to receive 
by the organ of the eldest and highly respected 
member of the Diplomatic Body, near the govern- 
ment of the United States, the congratulations you 
are pleased to offer on my re-election, and above all, 
the assurances for my country of the friendly dis. 
position of those which you represent. 

It has been a principal object with me, to cultivate 
that disposition by the sincerest desire to cherish 
kindly feelings, extend the advantages of commerce, 
promote the interchange of every discovery in arts 
and science in peace, and lessen by humane stipula- 
tions, the evils of war. when, unfortunately, that 
acourge of the human race becomes inevitable. 

these assurances, gentlemen,to the several 
governments you represent, as the invariable rule of 
my conduet towards them; and, for yourselves, ac- 
cept the offer of the high respect and regard for 
you individually, with which your conduct during 
your residence here has inspired me. 


Tue Caver or Temrerance is one, in the progress 
of which every well regulated mind must delight ;— 
not a forced and unnatural progress, but that which 
results from personal conviction, or the example or 
instruction of others. Among the many cheering 
indications that such progress is really making, and 
that over the whole surface of our wide country, 
kindred minds and hands are at work in so good a 
cause, we have pleasure in making public the an- 
nexed letter, recently received by a gentleman of this 
city from a friend in Alabama. It is dated last month. 

Dear Sir: I will, in reply to your inquiry of * how 
comes on the cause of Temperance in Alabama?” 
state a few facts. é 

About twelve years ago, I connected myself in bu- 
sinese with a country. merchant residing in the mid. 
dle part of South Alabama, and soon after settled my 
family at the same place. We kept a general assort- 
ment of 8: our customers were generally of the 
class called “ first settlers,” or ‘‘ pioneers,” enter- 

ing ‘men, with young but numerous families, who, 
being poor, and seeing but little prospect of bettering 
their ® in the land of their nativity, had the 
courage to attempt their improvement by removing to, 
and settling in, a new country. These people were 
industrious and liberal, but sadly addicted to the use 
of spirituous liquors. They were kind to eacl: other 
and to strangers. If a stranger asked for a glass of 
‘water, it was their custom to offer whiskey with it; 
and the head of a family, although unable to pay for 
the land he occupied, would apologise with seeming 
mortification, if he was unable to offer his visiting 


= a glass of grog. - 
Tt is the business of a country merchant to supply 


the wants of his customers ; and to.graduate his pur- 
ehases to their wants, requires some experience, and 








much observation, and upon which depends, in some 
degree, the success of his business, 7 










in a yi ori gic 
nearly the same, 


' 1826, 75 barrels whiskey, &c. 


1827 40 do. do 

1828, 25 do. do. 

1829, 10: do. do. and 2 pipes brandy. 

1830, 5 do: do. 2 do. do. 
' 7831, 5°. do. do. 1 do. do. 


And there is another fact as remarkable as the 
decreasé of the consumption of spirituous liquors in 
that neighborhood, as shown in our purchase and 
sales above. The increase of the consumption of 
sugar and coffee, shown by our-sales of the articles, 
was nearly as rapid. But the most interesting fact 
of allis the extraordinary change in the circumstan. 
ces of this same population. From the period of giv- 
ing up the extravagant use of spiritous liquors, these 
people began to save something from the proceeds 
of their little crops, and partly with these savings, 
and partly from aid given them by a gentleman of 
some monied capital who resided near, they have 
purchased the land they previously settled upon, and 
are now generally independent planters, making from 
five to fifty bales cotton each tamily, besides an abun- 
dance of bread stuffs, and almost every variety of ve- 
getables, by means of which, with their ample stocks 
of cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry, they are enabled 
to live in great comfort. . Now, instead of offering 
the stranger whiskey, and the hospitality of their 
miserable cabins ; they receive him in their comfort- 
able houses, and in place of the shelf formerly to be 
seen in their cabins decorated with jugs and black 
bottles, he finds shelves or book cases stored with 
books ; instead of ragged children, fine rosy cheeked 
girls and boys, neatly dressed, and ready to converse 
with him upon the subject of schools, agriculture, the 
cotton market, &. &c. . 

Speaking of rosy cheeks, reminds me of another 
fact. We kept medicines, with our other wares, and 
our sales in that department, for the last six years, 
decreased every year. 

I believe that Temperance Societies have done 
much good in Alabama, as well as in other States, 
but we had none in the neighborhood which I have 
been speaking of ; yet we heard much of the refor- 
mation attributed to them, and may in that way have 
derived advantage from them. But it is to religion, 
to the precepts taught in the good Book, that we are 
mainly indebted for our escape from a state of mise- 
ry and brutality ; for the kind interference of an all 
wise Providence in our affairs and for our present 
prosperity. 


[The law abolishing imprisonment for debt has 
been in existence a year, and is meeting opposition in 
various parts of the State. That law has been hailed 
among enlightened and intelligent men throughout 
the country, as a harbinger of the abolition of a feu- 
dal and barbarous custom in all the States of this 
confederacy. A correspondent of the United States 
Gazette, places the injustice of the practice of im- 
prisonment for debt in a glaring light in the following 
article :—] 
Imprisonment. for Debt.—A gentleman who has 
“es much time to the consideration of imprisonment 
or debt, and the collection of facts relative thereto, 
has furnished us with the subjoined statement. The 
suffering attendant on thismode of procedure can on- 
ly be known to those who take pains to inquire close- 
ly into its operation. Itis an aggregate of evil which 
all must deplore ; and to increase the cause for lamen- 
tation, it appears that 13 of the sufferers were incar- 
cerated for militia fines, 

“ a tr 

Now added to the footer the ae 
But we give the tabular statement— 
Imprisonment for small debts, say less than $5 33 1.3, 
in the debtors’ apartment of the city and county 
of Philadelphia, between the 1st of December, 


1829, and the lst December, 1830 :— 
Nnmberofcases - - - - 








: 433 
- 12 


Time—months - - - - 

Total debts - - ~ - - $1488 13 
Total days of confinement ° - - - 3322 
Number of debts paid - : . - 68 
Amount of debts paid - - - $160 68 
Days of confinement. previously suffered - - 214 


Of the 68 ‘persons imprisoned who paid_ their 
debts, 13 were for, militia. fines, amounting to $26, 
after suffering about 28"days of confinement. 


Tue New Custom Housr.—It is stated in the Jour- 
nal of Commeree, that“an appropriation of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars was obtained through the in- 








_ styumentality of My. Verplanck, for this object. 


which have: been advertised in our coluidns 
ken y's comely ee 


_ these earthquakes,’ 





River 


days past—has been ) 
men at a premium of 2 1-2 per cent. 










braced in the proposals, and that the committee did 
not therefore feel authorized to accept them. = =~ 


Northeastern .— Various reports appear 
to be in circulation in Maine oy the subject of an ar- 
rangement made in relation to the disputed territory, 
by which it is’ proposed to give that State an indem: 





sion to the decision made by the King of Holland. 
The Legislature have in consequence applied to the 
Governor for information, who informs them he 

come to the conclusion, that to impart it at the pre. 


cess of the negotiation instituted by the President 
with Great Britain in relation to the Northeastern 
boundary, and in that view, could not be consistent 
with the public good, but adverse to the interests of 
the State and of the United States. 


We mentioned a few days ago that a boat had 
sunk in the Chesapeake Bay, during the squall on 
the 24th ult. and that nine persons had been drown. 
ed. We find in the Annapolis Republican of Satur. 
day, the following notice of the same disaster, 
from which it appears that but one person was lost. 
Sunday last was one of those days which we oc- 
casionally experience in this changeable climate, in 
which we have every aspect of every climate with. 
in the short space of a few hours. The morning 
was balmy, mild and calm with sun shine. Next 
we had the promise of a mild rain—then came 
April showers; and in the afternoon, the pro. 
mise ofa north east settled rain—then a tornado 
of wind, accompanied with hail and snow. About 
four o'clock, after a portentous e¢alm, during 
which the clouds were moving rapidly and collect. 
ing in black columns to the north, the wind came sud. 
denly out from that quarter and blew a fair hurri- 
cane. The Chesapeake which a few minutes before 
worga mirror surface, was now in fretful foam, pre- 
senting a scene sublime and grand; every sail was 
doused to the blast. One row boat, which had left 
the wharf a few minutes before the change, having 
on board Mr. Jacob Winchester, of Wilmi s 
Delaware, and Miss Julia Ann Winchester, of Kent 
Island, her maid, and a boy of seven years, with 
six black men to work the boat home to Kent Island, 
was distinguished in the offing, in a very perilous 
situation. Every attempt to make land provi 
abortive, the boat was finally observed to float off 
until the surf hid her from view, and left our whole 
community in the most anxious suspense for their 
fate. Early next morning a vessel was despatch. 
ed to ascertain whether they had reached the Isl. 
and. It seems, that after finding the utter impos. 
sibility of making the shore, all on board seated 
themselves in the bottom of the boat, and suffered 
her to drift before the wind. She soon became near. 
ly full of water, by the breaking of the waves and 
spray. In this situation a vessel came scudding be- 
fore the wind, discovered them, and endeavored to 
take them up. On nearing them, one of the black 
men sprung from the boat on board: another made 
the attempt, but failed, and was drowned.* All fur. 
ther attempt was abandoned, and the vessel proceed. 
ed on her course down the bay. 
Those large Chesapeake row boats are construct- 
ed so as tolive in almost any sea. ‘This one continu. 
ed to float, though nearly filled with water, and hav- 
ing nine souls on board, until she reached the island, 
after four-hours exposure, about eight o’clock. '. Miss 
Winchester remained unable to speak until ‘some 
time on Monday ; but hopes were entertained of her 
restoration. Mr.-W. was recovering. The boy re- 
tained firmness throughout the trying scene, and was 
well, 

The above is probably the boat alluded to in the 
Baltimore and Washington papers, as having been 
lost of this harbor, with nine passengers. 


[From the Wilmington People’s Press, Feb, 27.| 

Captain Flint, of the British schooner Brisk, from 
Nevis, reports, that on the night of the 8th, the isl- 
ands of Nevis and St. Kitts experienced si vio- 
lent and distinct shocks of earthquakes, which very 
much alarmed the inhabitants, and on the 9th, after 
the Brisk was under way, at4 o’clock, experienced 
a considerable shock. It is to be feared that dread- 





some of the neigh 
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We are also informed that several offers were” 
made at a higher premium, but on conditions not em. 


nity in lands elsewhere, or in money, for her acces. 


sent time, could not fail to be prejudicial to the suc. . 


ful accounts will be received from these Islands, or — 
ig ones, from ‘the effeets of 
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a * “ Frou Chindara’s warbling fount J came. n—{ifoore.} . 








(From the Traveller & Times.) 
ADAM AND EVE. 
“A thing beyond all praise.”— Prior. 


rom the brow 
Of her who woo'd, and sued thee at the time, 
Was heavenly as the record be now 


Wert hry soo lam, thy degen'rate son, 
Fore’d fame—hope—reason—heaven, to bow 
When claims her dower—believe me—one ) 


sathow wertpiaced, had done ea thou hast done. 
Othou! O thou! whose t’s sight could 

Into the heaven Feaser anki fort “am 
Such eyes— 


penci 
For oh! there’s music in them—and to sing 
triumph o’er the soul, should be 
By some born monarch of the string! 
wet -could utter what his eye might see, 
glowing song from that rich drapery. 
prem has that of the heavenly race 
Of women! Eve was heavenliest—truefio this 
There isa glory in that imag’d face, 
Unknown to—mercy !—I have sang amise— 
But let it go—that brow to kiss, 
Were it invested with a soul as fair 
ona iy ena fe forego th’ anticipated bliss 
for a world of care. 
Svea bees ven itself were such to light his exile there. 
And see the father of our race is there. 
Lot he should look before the fall, 
Proud of his home, and garden fair, 
But prouder of h Indy far far than all, 
His very bespeaks his spirit’s thrall, 
And woman all triumphant—still his eye 
Looks wav'ringly to heaven—perchance to call 
His God's assistance down—and now that sigh— [bye. 
The very canvass breathes—’tis done—bope—heaven—good 
= turn we to the hour, when sin first flung 
Her blight arouud creation—up my soul! 
Mount on the storm which tears that scene among, 
Proclaiming man’s disgrace, and nature's dole— 
Hark ! how the lightnings hise—the thunders roll— 
wounded pine tree groans, guore and rent, 
The infant whirlwind rushes from its goal, 
the startled waters in its ben bent, 
And all is storm, and gloom, and light,and beauty blent.— 
And seethe tawny monarch of the wood. 


Claiming the sov’ ty which after time 
A to his desce .. Lo! the flood, 
A its terrors to bat hipar of crime— 


Storm, flood, geben Pw meet in war, sublime, 
Hurling confusion round them—Earth groans out, 
the havoc of her harvest prime, 
‘The torrent meets the ocean with a shout— {ou 
Hills totter,—mountains burst,—and horror reigns eee 
But what is nature's bustle ?—what the war 
Of floods and noha le that tongue — tell? 


There's somethtng more tremendous—deadlier 
In rp bone blanch’d ice vowsin'a ave) and —ir dow swell 
Adam, on the moment that he fel! 


O Heaven" ‘what hand could trace such wild despair 
The look is worthy of the loss—tho’ hell 
Had cloe’d on him that moment, and laid bare 
The ills of after time piled up 1n mountains there. 
wot fo nace fy 7 Oats apie Se “’ 
pahagen tis love for who knee! 
his feet—their « eyes have met 
— love's de despair, and ihat wild glance reveals 
What each conceives and dreads, and hopes, and feels 
She looks alone to him for he, 
Reckless of the wild whirl round him reels, 
And reckless of its ca’ too, bends his knee, 
Losing each other in his love's agony. 
But thie is not a picture—’tis the life 
shout the 


canvaes—every 

» with action ri: 

roar—the hiriwind's rack— 
pine-tree.crack, 


gee 
Gilding the forms of Adam and his bride ; 
Aud bearing rage, and storm, and life, on every vide, 


i 4 








do do 
do 

do ORG Fs 
adjoining, do do eacl $4: 
on 3d street rear of above 
house ontiet 170 snes doggy near Mott street, 


:7x50.. ° 
“do “adjoining, subject 
a 





. aniivig otis ‘ 
SESsss 





¥..92 
my 


do do i? do. 

lease which expires in 1842.. 

House and lot 57 Perry street....-.-++++eeeseeesees 

Do do 5 do do. 

The frame store and lot 164 Front street, lot 14 feot8 
in font, 16 feet'rear, and about 58 feet pay he 

The lot at the north west corner of Wall and assau 
streets, 25x74.. . 

Under the direction of Thomas Addis Emmet, Esq., 
Master in Chancery, the stores and 2 lots of ground 
on the south easterly — of Chatham shit each 
25x100, sold together fo 

Under the direction of 8. Consheuton Esq. ‘Master in 
arse aya bs 5 lots on Sullivan street, with 3 story 
peg poo Os between ates and. Bleecker ae, 
eac 


8 
pe 
ass 


ir 


31,500 
10,000 


ise 


1 Jot in the rear of the above, on MeDougal street. af 1,950 
1 Jot on Willow street, Brooklyn.......- 1,700 





MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND 


Register of Inventions and Improvements. 
O¢= To the Mechanics of the United States. 


: eer & ee $8 a 






be.preperly., 
will be 5 * . * 
7 a coramuiedicn for ecliochinly Gas Meagittee teas ae 
ee On, Pranchoaes 


is Wall tie Row York. 3 
| THE AMERICAN PLOUGH- 
This is an small paper, more | 





agricultural , designed 

larly for those who do not choose to take a more. sive 
work, and yet are desirous to understand how man 
age agri ae 3 vilin coment hocaae 

Giving details of the practical operations of practical farm- 

rather than the s of the more sci It 

will drow considerably | the Tike Nom Vouk 

‘armer and Atnerican 55 . a8 well as 

° It the aay, = 


. cabal 
m., or ive copies wil be ent for 815i in ad- 

vance. All communications for American : 
may be addressed to the Proprietor, D. K. MINOR. 


SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 








facturers of Rope, having removed team 
lishment to ioson. under ee Hi 
— 


ae rea mep anes Rope of an of ay meaner Ns begs cut 





—In this populous and enlightened country, almost every 
description of persons can obtain knowledge and amuse- 
ment, connected with their peculiar pursuits, through the 
Medium of the Journal or Magazine especially devoted to 
their interests. The Theologian, the Farmer, the Philo-||V¥ 
sopher, the Sportsman, and even the Plough-Boy, has each 
his journal, where he can find a record of the passing 
events of the day, connected with his peculiar avocations, 
and recreation. Hitherto, the Mechamcs (who form a 
large and most important portion of *.e community) have 
had no Journal to which they could turn, with the certainty 
of finding that information they desire—no periodical, of 
which they could with confidence say, 

“THIs Is OURS, AND FOR Us.” 


In the hope that the attempt to supply such a want, ata 
price so reasonable as to be within the reach ofall, will 
meet with your active suj upport, the subscriber proposes to 
publish on the first day ofeach month a “ Mechanics’ M > a 
azine.” It will contain a well digested selection of 
most useful and interesting articles from the London Me- 
chanics’ Magazine, London Register of Arts and Sciences, 
Repertory of Inventions, Library of Useful Knowledge,| 
Semanal of the Franklin Institute, and other works connec- 
ted with the Arts and Manufactures published in this 
country and in Europe, accompanied with numerous well 
executed engravings. Its pages will be open for the com- 
munications of all, and especially for those of the Practical 
Artisan, to whose interests it will be more particularly 
devoted. 

The “ Mechanics’ Magazine” will contain alsoa due 
portion. of the occurrences of the nag aaa Scientific Te Lit- 
erary, Reviews of Books, Anecdotes, Economical ens ee 
eee} of the state of Mechanics’ Institutions, and 

ohn rde ey me ger ge the 

or In order that the work mig to 
entire satisfaction of those for whom it is ‘iefe e and 
If, I have secured the aid le- 
r several years copes * in_ publishing 


the London Mechanics’ Magazine—a work of. merit 
and extension, and which Dr. Berkbeck, the of] 
the London Mechanics’ Institution pronounced as Pyne: 

valuable gift the hand of science ever offered to the Artizan. 


Each succeeding number will contain i 64 pages, handsome 
ly printed, and attached in a neatcover. Six numbers 
wil orm volume for ferent aatrw ep 
be supplied, ius ) a Portrait of some distinguished Me- 


deliver Goss ina in any “fa the princel esas the 
As to the Page Pa public are referred to J. B. 
Jervis, E ener c Co., vee or James Ar- 





CHIBALD, ineer Hudson and Delaware ‘Canal and Rail- 
road aod CRED Carbondale, Luzerne County, Pennsyi 
“Hades Columbia County, New-York, 
January 29, 1833. f31 tf 
PAPER. 
THE SUBSCRIBERS, wtete for the aap wed Pa- 
a 


Hy 
iin 


per Manufacturing Com ve constantly on hand 
extensive — Royal, Medium, a 

ing Paper, all made from first quality m 
Rags. All contracts made after this date, will 


be furnish- 
ed with 480 perfect sheets to the ream; and all sales a- 
mounting to over $100, of Medium or fi Royal, out of thas 
part of the stock which includes cassia quires, the pur- 
chasers will be allowed an extra quire of perfect paper to 
each double ream, with additional allowances to the publish- 
ers and the trade, who buy The terms will be 
oy Apply to GRAC PRIME, & CO, 





PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT SPIKES. 
<> Tut Troy Iron AnD Nain Factory 
constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of Wrought 
Spikes and Nails, from 3 to 10 inc penecor worn! we, 
subscriber's Patent Machinery, which after five years suic- 
cessful operationand now almost universal the United - 
States (os well as where the subscriber obtained. 
a Patent,) are found superior to any ever offered in market. 
RatLRoaD CoMPANIES MAY BE SUPPLIED WITH 
having eouptersink heads eulsable to the bales in jnsm, 
to any amount and on short notice. Almost all the 
roads now in progress inthe United States are fastened 


Spikes made at the above named factory—for which pur- 
pose they are found save eee 
than d any common made by the hammer. 


&y* All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., will 

be punetually attended te, 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N. Y., July, 1831. 

ir Spikes are for sale, at facto’ L&J. 
pam Aeon ons Alanya the principal i 

TO 

York; a A. M. alae ieee 


more; Decranp & Saitu, Boston. 
. S. Railroad 


| peices, 


Saxon 

















ie prea ade as Well street, New-York. 
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"York. 


by eof this State. 
Rarinoap ComPanigs 
—from Albion 


1 rs rated in sg | aca $250,000 
Pee ¢ Canal—from Auburn 
to Erie Vata: din 1832, ca- 
= naengeeet aes 
Aavers and Butfalo—from Aurora to naan 
Buffalo, incorporated. in 1852, capi ,000 
Brooklyn and Tamaica—from ge 
lyn to Tamia incorporated in 1832, ca- 
vital Hi og 300,000 
Pinal and Erie—from Buffalo to Erie 
county, Pa. incorporated.in 1832, capital 550,000 
Black River Company—from Rome to 
Ogdensburgh, incorporated 1832, capital 900,000 
Catskill and Canajobarie—from Cats- 
kill to to Cosmapnbnries incorporated in 1830, 
600,000 
“*Densulle and. Rochester—from Dans.: 
ville to Rochester, incorporated in 1832, , 
300,000 
tchess—from Poughkeepsie to Con. . 
necticut, bon pt abbsaty in 1832, capital 600,000 
Elmira and illiamsport—from Elmira 
to Pennsylvania, incorporated in 1832, 
capital 75,000 
Fish House ood Aamtehintaateore 
Fish House to Amsterdam, incorporated 
in 1832, capital 250,000 
Great Au Sable—from Great An Sable 
to Port Kent and Peru, incorporated in 
1832, capital - - 150,000 
Harlem—frem Prince street N. York, 
to Harlem, incorporated in 1831, capital 350,000 
-Hudson and Berkshire—from "Hudson 
to Massachussetts St. Line, incorporated 
in 1832) capital 350,000 
Hudson and Delaware—from New. 
burgh to poewere River, incorporated 
in 1830, cap 500,000 
Ithica ~ ee Ithica to Ge. 
neva, incorporated in 1832, capital - 800,000 
Ithicaand Owego—from Tthica to Owe- 
go, incorporated in 1828, capital - 300,000 
Lake Champlain and “Ogdensburgh— 
from Lake Champtsid to Ogdenburgh, in- 
éorporated in 1832, capital 3 - 3,000,000 
Mayville and Portland—from Portland 
to Mayville, incorporated in 1832, capital 150,000 
Pre and Hudson—from Schenecta. 
y to Albany, incorporated in 1826, capital 600,000 
a York and Albany—from N. York 
to Albany, incorporated in 1832, capital 3,000,000 
New | ork and Erie—from N. York to 
Lake Erie, incorporated in 1832, capital 10,000,000 
Otse m rstown to Col- 
lie incorporated in 1832, eapital 200,000 
’ ‘Rensselaer and Saratoga—from Troy 
to Ballston Spa, incorporated in 1832, 
ca 300,000 
hester—from Rochester to Gene- 
see Port, incorporated in 1831, capital 30,000 
ga and oe teat. ina Sar- 
— Springs to ‘a ward, incorpora- 
ed in 1832, oe 200,000 
ai Schenectady —from Sar- 
toga Springs to sare eererine, incorpo- 
pore in 1832, capital - 100,000 
Schoharie and Otsego—from Sehoha- 
rie county to Susquehannah River, incor- 
porated in 1832, capital 300,000 
Tonawanda—from Rochestcy. to Atti. : 
ca, incorporated in 1832, capital - 500,000 
Utica and Susquehannah—from Utica 
to S River, incorporated in 
1232, capital - 1,000,000 


Warren County—from Glenn’s Falls to 
Warrensburg, incorpérated in 1832,capital 2,500,000 

Watertown and Rome—from Rome to 
Watertown, incorporated in “roa capital 1,000,000 


Total, $27,555,000 
The Railioads at present in operation are, 
The Mohawk and Hudson from Alba. ~ 


ny mi Schenectady - 15 miles. 
he Saratoga vad Schenectady from 
Scheneaeeapae —— Springs : + 21 do. 
, 96 
These two Railroads foes @ continued line from 


Albany to Saratoga Springs. 


ioet sere April) the tol. 
Companies incorporated 











pal. 
ihpodund Owego Railroad, length 29 miles. 
Harlem ‘Railroad, from Harlem, city of 
N. York, to the Bowery, near'Prince street 7 do. 








METEOROLOGICAL RECORD. 











Last eves March 12, by te Rev, Dr. Milnor, Joux Surti, 
of St. Lou NELOPE Hepsurn, daughter of 
late Capt, det omy of this city. 

Last evening, 12th of March the Rev. PB. al Mr. 
JAMES WETHERSPOON, to ANN Ng toned af a w. 
all of thts»city. 





AVOYLLE FeRRY, ON RED RIVER, LOU. 
Latitude 31:10 N. longi.ude 91:59 W, fiom Greeuwich, nearly. 
~ {Communicated for the American Railroad Journai.] 























Date. Phermometr 
2 ~ 
1833, rH ¢ x Wind. Weatlier. 

r1e-8: 2 
Tues, Jan 1) 63° 67 68 [calm slouty moerw’e—clear ev?s 
Wedne=day,2| 62: 66 66 ou foggy morn.—tlowiv alld. 
Thursday, 31 63° 70 78 jsvuth = iclear—calm evening 
Friday, 4) 63 73. 74 <a cloudy—celear evening 
Saturday, 45] 64 68 68 Joalm cloudy 
Sunday, (| 64 68 67 33 se 
Monday, 7! 62 57 53 Jaorth —very much raik 
Tuesday, 8] 44 58 654 |-alm clear 
Wediesdsy,9] 46 54 48 Jn. w. -. high wind 
Thursday, 10} 34-50) 42 jealm ote 
Friday, li! 32 42 49 ze 23 
Saturday, 12) 42 59 66 cloudy 
Sunday, 13] 5d 635 6s clear 
Monday, 14] 54 60 60 x cloudy 
Tuesaday, 15! 68 72 68 |-ouh  Jeloudy and rain 
Wedusday,16] 51) 41) 4 Juorth = jclear 
Thureday, 17] 3.47 a0] .. i 
Friday, 1S 3) 47 52 |alm 
Saturday, 19) 40 62 57 
Sunday, 20) 49 64 65 
Moulay, 21] 54 69 69 “ 
Tuesday, 22] 50 6t 70 Sal foggy motning—clear day 
Wednstay,23) 64 67 63 jw &n.w |clear—scvere gaie al! das 
Vhursday, 24] 42 63 58 Jcalm cleur 
friday, 25) 50 83 54 | worth oie 
Saturday, 26] 34° 61 GE lewm .. —cloudy bight 
Sunday, 27) 46 66 64 bia o's 
Monday, 28] 38 56 69 2} c'oudly, and rain all nigh 
Tuesdayy 29] Gi 68 63 |.outh . |clonly, rain and thunder 
Weidnaiday,3¢} 62 72 66 |ealm cloudy m even?g—hieh w 
Thursday, 3!] 50 6! 59 Jo. w. clear f eine 





The rayge of tne Therinometer (Fuhrenheivs) hus beet re.- 
ulirly enteved in he morning beiween day break aud sun rise. 
at noon between lJ and i p.m, cad at night between sun set 
and dark. 





“CHARLES STON, $ s. rr 
































At Staten Island, on Wednesday ‘evening last, by the Rev. 
David Moore, Mr. Epurain Jounson, to Miss AppRa Senate 
daughter of Richard Cocheron, Esq. all of that place. 
In Washington, on Monday evening the 4th inst. 
Mr. Palfrey, Hon. Jonn _— of New-York, to 
8. BRANNAN, Ht thas city. 


the Rev. 
rs. SARAH 





DEATHS. 


This morning, after a short b but severe iliness, Mr. Toomas 
DruMGOLD, in the 31st year of his age. 

Yesterday afternoon, 12th March, after a short illness, in the 
thirteenth year of his age, JAMRa, youngest son of James Chea- 
terman. 

On Tuesday, the 12th inst., in the 41st year of her age, ALET- 
Ta, wife of William Ryley. 


On Sunday, the,10th inst. Mantua Annis, wife of Edward H. 

Neilson, and daughter of William Osborn, in the 23d year of 
her age. 

On Sunday morning, 10th inst. in her 71st year, Ann, widow 
of Capt. George Hunter, formerly of this city. 

On Sunday night, Nrcnotas W. Stuyvesant, in the 63rd 
year of his age 

Ona Saturday afternoon, 9th March, Gertrupe LivinesTon, 
wife of Maj. Gen. Morgan Lewis, in the 76th year of her age. 

On Sunday afternoon, (10th inst.) Exien, wife of Alexander 
CHartRes, aged 26 years. 

n tms city, on the evening of the 9th inst., 
be: age, 
merly Governor of this State, and sister of the late Chancellor 
Livingston. In recerding the death of this peculiarly humble- 
minded Christian, there is little to lament for her sake, since life 
had Jong lost iis relish, thro’ that “ labor and sorrow” which so 
often waits upon advanced age, and which came upon her as she 
had just numbered her “ three score years and ten: But.i tisdue 
to a life more than ordinarily marked by humility, cheerfulness, 
and disinierested benevolence, to recal its earlier and more 
pleasing recollections, and to connect them with that unaffected 
piety with which they were in her always united. Early attach- 
ed to the Episcopal C ‘hurch, she continued thro’ life a regular‘at- 
tendant on its services—a tender-hearted hearer, and & zealous 
and faithful communicant. In the practica) dutiesof the Chris- 
tian life; few went beyond her in fidelity, none in humility— 
what she said was spoken in gentleness—what she did was done 
in kindness ;. and as her charities were always without ostenta- 
tion, so they sometimes went beyond all ordinary measure.— 
Among the insianeces of that kind which fell within the know- 
ledge of the writer, was that of a young foreigner, educated and 


in the 76th year of 















































Thermunet) highly taf@nted, but sick and friendless, whom she incidentally 
D ee ee Wind Weal met during a sickly season in the city. He was immediately re- 
ate. & € & apes BAAOL, moved to the country—in her house_he found a mother; and for 
éa a months was nursed and watched over as a son, till death releas- 
-— ao ed him from his sufferings; and he-died with blessings on his 
Rin eked 33 63 61 Tgp eH eed Tey lips towards her who had been to him in the place of a mother, 
sa ars . nal oudy in a strange land. On all occasions her religion was one of love 
6 3 * 4 . ba 7 ats and peace : towards the poor it displayed itself in charity ; tow- 
s 3 ae lg ae as rie ards her friends in cheerful kindness ; and towards those nearest 
i ahaa 9 hE aut to her in devoted affection. Such was her character thro’ along 
r - 9 43 M Se tea and happy life; and even when thro’ disease and feebleness it 
e "131 62 ms 9 me 1 EMO ET was bereft of cheerfulness, iis better parts, love and humility, re- 
i hi 61 65 rr sn er mained—to do gdod was then her only anxiety—to think she had 
ie ol a5 a3 331 NW at hd fk ke done no good, her greatest apprehension ; butit is a blessed con- 
. vol'er’en- 86 ORE ae as Abpea he solation that since, as a Christian, she relied not on her own 
+ setehe villares eS bett uurerest merits, so neither shall she now be judged by ber own self-con- 
we Ye Qs 1a oa winx demnation. The feebleness and the fears of age are both the 
13) 52. 37 4 S ai last sad trial of a long probation; and to affectionate survivors 
ih 1a 54 $0 49 Wi 2 Rebseinelt deen WM af ornae it is a gladdening thought that the day has now dawned on that 
“ 15} 52 38 a9 | NW Ifair- y— Fal ih AT ernood |! night of sorrow ; and that all fears and feebleness have been cast 
oe Dy le a ae’, i sik gravee off with the worn out garment—a diseased body, which now 
1G] 50 55 BA SW |cloudy—rain at night even ‘‘as a vesture shall be changed.” M 
oe 17) 50) dT AO w . —Hight rain aml very ‘ i a meee eee: " 
¥ 18} 44 53 48 “ fair feloudy At Woodville, Mississippi, on the 9th Feb. last, Mr. Epwarp 
“ 19) 45 53 44 : Fextvs, aged 29 years, son of the late Rey.-Dr. Feltus, of this 
‘“ 35 38 44 city. 
és . 7 4 38 7 us) At Northampton, N. J., on the 22d of January last, Saran, 
“6 gif 43. 4) b- . -2rain at night aged 17 years; and on the 3d of February, Ex1, aged 28 years, 
. . daughter and son of Mr. Joseph Wells. 
Th*remai de: of this month has not been received. axe — puanipeiactedaats 
MONTREAL, L.C i GRACIE, PRIME & CO, 22 Broad street, have 
oe —————— Iiom hana the fullowing Goods, which they «ffor for sale on the 
Thermometer Barometer, nost favorable terms, viz: 
Date. Remarks. 2)0 qv casks Marseilles Madeira, entitled to debonture 
jam. 3pm.j7am. 3pm 100 cases White Hermitage 
—- 50 do, Bordeaux Grave 
Dec. 1. lax 7X} 2.97 30.19 | snow 4 cases Gum Arabic 
SR 22 | 30.33 -2b | fair 2 cans Ol of Orange 
eek ae 23 | 29.97. 29.35 s casks Freneh Madder, ESFF 
ss. 4..1 23 3i Hy | VL 2 do. do. F 
eth ot ai. 15 | 30.37 30.48 10 do. Danish Sm: hte, FFFE ; 20 do. Saxon do. 
“ 6..5-1 23° | 29.50 44 8 do. Small do. ; 20 kegs Tartaric Acid 
$¢. ML. fcas 20 30.48 46 aw WO kees Salipeive 
 Qusi 92 8l -l2. 29.75 | snow 200 bales supericr quality Italian Hemp 
s 9..| 32 36 | 23.79 -74 »'s 20 tons Old Lead 
© 1..]° 10 22 98 80.11 | fair 300 barrels Wesieri Canal Flour 
© a}..] 29 36 30.13 1d ce 500 do Richmond country do. 
“12..). 23 19 -03 OT. ce 100 balea Florida Cotion ; 3 20 do. Mexican do. 
wr... 7 12 .18 -15 | far—snow 20 do, Bea Island do, 
$142.) 98 20 .18 -12 a 200 do. Leghorn Rags, No 1. 
$$ 45. 2i 2) 16 07 100 do. -Tr este do. SPF 
© 16..) 19 Q4 .02 05 as 100 do. lo. do. FF 
4.17. : 1) 93 20 | 29.76 29.61 | snow 18 boxes Maraschino Coivials 
648.51. 37 29 1) 1d - fale 250 Ibs. Coney and Hares back Wool, for Hatters 
49..) 15 19 10 .18 | fair £0 M. English Quills. 
. y 
pa fe) AG SAR of Om DRY GOODS, sy tHe rackace— 
ya ae + 20 caces white and dark ground, fancy a: dfull une 
i ait ’ be 3 ms é nt ail new ayles received per ims aap 4 
ee Ty - tet 9 do. assscrted colored Circassians 
“a 3621 25 28 ToL “Gs 13 do. dea, do. Merinos 
«a6. fe “9 “02 “ aT 5 do. Italian Lustrings 
mil + x me Pes heltchuie 1 do. 35 Inch Cravats 
nyo Be ir | een rice uli 10 de. Jet black Bombazines entitled to debe.» 
| i ae os i 8 do. Prin‘ed border Handkerchiefs {ture, 
45 30. 50 8 "79 oi 2 do. White Diamond Quiltiags 
“31. | 98 93 98 (> 2 do Furniture Dimities 
"ds é _ fam 2000 pieces Engl. Brown £hirtings, 33 in. | 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LEWIS, wife of Gov. Lewis, for-* 


: : wae 
." arts 





